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NYLIC FOR AGENTS 


A Successful Agency 
Plan Since 1896 


Nylic for Agents, a system of benefits for persistent and 
successful agents, was started by the New York Life 
Insurance Company in 1896. The primary purposes 
of this special agency plan, commonly referred to as 


Nylic, are: 


to encourage men and women of ability and 
integrity to engage in selling life insurance 


as a life career; 


to offer the Company’s agents an opportunity 
to qualify under the rules of Nylic for a 
monthly income, in addition to current 
commissions, payable in the third and 
subsequent years of an agent’s membership 
in Nylic up to and including the twentieth 


year; 


to offer the agents an opportunity to earn the 
right to receive a monthly income for life 
after qualifying for 20 consecutive years 


under the rules of Nylic; 


to give the Company a corps of permanent 
agents and thereby to provide policyholders 


with greater continuity of personal service. 


All Nylic payments to an agent are determined 
by the volume, incidence and persistency of his business 
in accordance with the terms of his Nylic agreement. 


An annual minimum volume must be produced. 


Nylic for Agents rewards and encourages increased 
length of service with the Company. During an agent's 
first 20 years in Nylic, his rate of compensation per 
$1,000 of insurance on which the Nylic monthly income 
is based, is increased at the end of 5 years, 10 years and 
15 years of continuous Nylic membership. After 
qualifying for 20 consecutive years, the agent becomes 


a Senior Nylic and receives a monthly life income. 


Before he becomes a Senior Nylic an agent's 
membership in Nylic and qualification for Nylic pay- 
ments are subject to his continuing in good standing 
under his agency contract with the Company, and his 
compliance with the rules and regulations of the 
Company. However, after he becomes a Senior Nylic 
he will receive regular monthly income checks for life, 
whether he has an agency contract with the Company 
or not, provided only that he does not enter the service 
of another life insurance company. Most Senior Nylics 
do have an agency contract with the Company and 
continue to write a substantial new business, thus 
increasing their incomes by first and renewal com- 


missions on such business. 


There are now nearly 1,000 living Senior Nylics 
and the present average Senior Nylic income check is 
nearly $100 per month. The average age when agents 
become Senior Nylics has been about 55. 


With this special agency plan which promotes and 
rewards long continuity of service, New York Life 
agents have a unique incentive to render the best 


possible service to their clients. 


The experience of the Company with Nylic since 
1896 shows that it benefits all concerned—the agent 
and Company, the policyholder and beneficiary. 


It is not the purpose of this advertisement to describe all of the benefits, rules and conditions of 
“Nylic for Agents.”’ For complete information about the Nylic agreement now being made with 
newly appointed New York Life agents, see the Company's booklet entitled ‘‘Nylic No. 3.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Widows Who Never ‘Forget 


Both of these sisters have had the experience of losing their 
husbands through death. 


But they still have a constant reminder of the profound love 
of the men they married long ago. 


A check comes to each of them every month—benefits of 
life insurance provided by a thoughtful husband. 


Urge your prospect to arrange for a similar safeguard for 
his dependents. 


the) rurtential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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AT THE CROSS 








Life Insurance, at the end of an 

era, must prepare to protect the 

middle millions now buffetted 

by war, soothed by Social Secur- 

ity, and sated by temporarily 
inflated income 


ulation and our multiplying intimacies, we can- 
not fail to realize that the social experiment has 
just begun. .. .” Thus back in 1926 spoke Charles 
Evans Hughes to the assembled Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. His prophetic affirmation the 
years intervening have proved to be more true than 
even the far-seeing Mr. Hughes at the time of his 
address may have deemed possible—let alone probable. 
The cataclysm into which the American world was 
to be thrown in those fifteen years—what with Black 
Friday of October, 1929, the trying years of the long 
depression, the New Deal, and finally the war—made 
the “social experiment” which Justice Hughes cor- 
rectly envisioned back in the good old days of 1926 
seem but a minor readjustment in the economic out- 
look of our people. The institution of life insurance 
was at the time enjoying one of its greatest eras of 
prosperity. Propelled by the expansion of the post-war 
period, inflated incomes were being used with wisdom 
in preparing against a future which time proved 
surely to be uncertain. 


A S we reflect upon the increasing density of pop- 


Shift in Buying Motive 

The institution of life insurance operated through 
the subsequent vicissitudes in the social, financial, and 
economic life of the nation, with efficiency and to the 
unvarying benefit of every individual it had insured 
or protected. When money was free in the 20’s, in- 
surance buying interest was created among men of 
the higher income brackets. This insurance was to 
save them from bankruptcy during the 30’s. High unit 
cost of policies directed sales of ordinary life during 
both periods to those who could afford at least one 
hundred dollars annually for savings and protection. 
Experience proved that where this sum could not be 
conveniently laid aside year after year, a great waste 
ensued that is represented in the lapses and surrende*s 
of the last two decades. Those who, because of their 
responsibility to the industry they represent, are 
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forced to look now into the future to determine the 
direction of its course, must consider on the one hand 
because of a government-directed economy, and second- 
ly because of extraordinarily high income taxes, that 
life insurance will of necessity be distributed to those 
whose net income is below $2,000 annually. 


Market of Today and Tomorrow 

The type of life insurance which such men can afford 
to buy conceivably will be directed primarily to the 
protection feature, and not to that of savings or in- 
vestment. The time, then, is now to consider the 
market of today and tomorrow and to prepare to build 
an organization of life insurance men who can sell the 
type of insurance that men of this income can wisely 
purchase and continue to keep in force, and to train 
these agents to sell life insurance in such volume that 
they may make a livable income from their sales. 

Those who dream of a return to the economic and 
financial standards or the way of life which preceded 
1929 are deluding themselves. Those who follow such 
wishful counsel will contribute to the prevention of in- 
stitutions such as life insurance, which are designed 
to serve the great mass of people, from preparing to 
serve America of the post-war period efficiently and 
capably. 

Today, as we open the door to a new era, there is 
grave need to be aware of the social question. We are 
facing more profound changes even than those caused 
by a growing population and a more complex civiliza- 
tion. Ahead is a new age. The demands it makes will 
be of a different kind, and those that raise them will 
be people of a different mind. But in this new world, 
no less than in the old, life insurance will be called 
upon to render a service. In itself this is nothing 
novel. From its very inception, life insurance has ren- 
dered great and valuable service. In fact, upon this 
idea of service this institution has based its growth 
and its unparalleled success. Now, on the threshold 
of an uncharted destiny, its, forward movement slows 














down. Its path is blocked by the question: WHAT 
service? WHAT demands? WHAT changes? 

As the door closes upon the last chapter, and as 
curiosity endeavors to penetrate the fog that lies over 
the future, that we should look back upon the long way 
that life insurance has come and take stock of both 
accomplishments and shortcomings seems imperative. 
If there is a bitter pill among the sweet, let it be re- 
membered that no achievement would be human were 
it entirely free from the pitfalls which mark the path 
of struggle. And if on the surface it may seem idle to 
turn over the pages of life insurance history at a time 
when history of the most critical kind is in the making, 
let it be noted that only the past can be the mirror 
to the future. 

* * * 

When McKim’s master work, the “Flying Cloud,” 
in 1851 made the run from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, around Cape Horn, in 89 days, the record was 
rightfully considered one of the outstanding triumphs 
of American enterprise. The Clipper Era, however, 
prevailed for only about twenty years. Toward the 
end of the ’60’s, when this period was at its peak, these 
fleet ships of a young nation returned an estimated 
annual profit of about $70,000,000. At the end of 1870 
all life insurance in force amounted to $2,016,000,000, 
of which the afore-mentioned returns of the Clippers 
are but 3% per cent. In other words, even when the 
Clipper was at its zenith while life insurance was just 
beginning to come into its own, its volume compared 
favorably with the glorious old American merchant 
ships of Clipper days. 

Then in our own generation automobile production 
was the achievement of history in the realm of indus- 
try. When the Ford T-model came into its own 
about 1912, the total output of motor cars in the 
United States, including passenger and commercial 
vehicles, was valued wholesale at $378,000,000, a tre- 
mendous new item of manufactured wealth. 

Yet, by 1940 that great sum was dwarfed by the 
then aggregate wholesale value of the automobile, 
which was $3,016,225,000. The amount has been 
octupled in less than three decades. If we survey life 
insurance over a corresponding period in its develop- 
ment, we would start at a date when its need was a 
recognized one, and consider the last eighty years. 


Eighty-Year Trend 


During this period (1860-1940) we would find that 
new annual writing of all types of legal reserve life 
insurance by United States companies increased three 
hundred-fold, from $35,590,000 in 1860 to $11,428,709,- 
000 in 1940. Then there are the population aggregates. 
In 1860 the United States census accounted for 31,- 
443,321 people. Eighty years later we had grown to 
be a great nation of 131,669,275 souls. The population 
had quadrupled. In order to achieve the same ratio of 
increase, it took “Life Insurance in Force” but six 
years or one-thirteenth of the time. The records show 
that from 1860 to 1866, life insurance outstanding 
rose from $164,000,000 to $865,000,000. 

Life insurance, in age, in size, and in the persistency 
of its growth, has no counterpart. Unlike the Clipper 
ship, it does not dominate any one period in American 
history and thereafter vanish in a blaze of glory. Nor 
does it revolutionize, like the automobile, the habits 
of the average American family. Nor is it bound by 
a laws of evolution that constrict the rise of popula- 

ion. 


Evidently nothing but an idea so basic as protection 
which is a common part of human nature and shares 
its hopes and responds to its fears, would so consis- 
tently triumph over the inroads of time and build a 
structure of such tough fabric that it could withstand 
the attacks of war and depression decade after decade. 

* * 7” 

A basic idea, experience proves, develops usually 
with consistency. But the record of life insurance 
would seem to disprove this theory. In its growth 
from $163,700,000 of life insurance in force in 1860, 
to $117,794,300,000 in 1940, outbursts of headlong, 
speed mark its history. There were four such periods 
when public acceptance was phenomenal: 

Maximum Rise 


Life Insurance above Average Growth 
Period in Force of 9°% p. a. 

1862- $ 184,000,000 40% 

1870 2,023,900 ,000 

1885- 2,300, 100,000 5% 

1892 4,897,700,000 

1898- 6,825,100,000 5% 

1903 11,643,600 ,000 : 

1918- 29,870,300 ,000 1% 

1926 78,492, 100,000 


With the exception of the period from 1885 to 1892, 
inclusive, where expansion is largely explained by the 
extraordinary stagnation of the preceding years from 
1870 to 1880, inclusive, also by the rise of industrial 
insurance, these periods coincide with the three wars 
in which the American nation has been involved since 
the Sixties, viz.: 

1861-65 Civil War 
1898 Spanish-American War 
1917-18 First World War 

The implication is that when America envisions un- 
timely death, as men must in time of war, there is a 
disposition for every form of protection against the 
loss that death occasions. Naturally such a mass 
mental attitude nurtures the life insurance business. 
But does life insurance stand alone in this respect? 

On the contrary, it would stand apart from the rest 
of the nation if its progress had not been stimulated 
by the intensive efforts which war imposes. The 
Mexican War started our expansion in the Southwest. 
The Civil War started off our industria! era. The 
Spanish-American War put the first taste of imperial- 
istic power into our mouths. And the World War 
turned the United States from a debtor into a creditor 
country, paving the way to its ascendancy over the 
European nations. War may be cruel business, but 
history teaches that the blood it spills proves a healthy 
fertilizer for many a human enterprise, social and 
economic, as well as industrial and financial. 

Moreover, every war period is a boom period. 
Quickly earned, money is readily spent. Never affluent 
in normal times, the Government suddenly finds itself 
in abundant funds. The creaking and grinding peace- 
time economy of the nation becomes a fast-running 
mechanism well oiled by huge Federal subsidies. 

As for the people, war gives them a more acute 
sense of the need of security. With thousands of lives 
lost every day; with the destruction of property run- 
ning into astronomical figures; with commerce and in- 
dustry, transportation and finance, profoundly dis- 
located, and the future a vast blank—men and women 
become more appreciative of the long-term promises of 
life insurance and, at the same time and of no small 
consideration in the motivation, they are able to buy 
more of it. (Continued on page 8) 

[See exhibit next page] 
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The red center line which is marked 0, signifies this an- 
nual rate of growth, nine per cent in the one case, ten 
per cent in the other. This is to say that the increase in 
new business which in, say, 1863 was 107%. would 
show on the chart minus the 10% rate of average 
growth, i.e., at 97% above the line. On the other 
hand, a decline in new business of 30%, as happened 
in 1861, would show on the chart at 40% below the 
line because of its failure to register the average gain 
of 10%. 

Much of the gain in life insurance above the average 


rate of growth, it may be seen from the chart, occurred 
in the first ten years, from 1860 to 1870. This period of 
immense growth affects all the remaining seventy 
years. During the last ten years the development has 
been entirely below the line of average growth. This 
unfavorable picture is perhaps not quite fair to the 
more recent period and in order to establish an inde- 
pendent basis for the development since 1900, another 
chart has been prepared (see page 8) embracing the 
forty-year period and giving for comparison the growth 
of national income. 
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The growth of life insurance in force (red line) shows two favorable periods since 1900, the one at the time of the Spanish- 


American War, the other at that of the First World War. 


(Continued from page 5) 

Surely the record proves that life 
insurance never has let its policy- 
holders down or failed to fulfill its 
promises. The country has had its 
share of depressions. In fact, we 
have had them after every war, and 
in between wars, too. But of great 
institutional pride is the manner in 
which life insurance companies 
managed to keep above the grave 
disturbances and retrogressions of 
the country’s periods of depression. 
Disregarding for a moment the 
average rate of annual growth, we 
observe that during the depression 
of 1865-66 new insurance rose 65 
per cent; 1874-79 insurance in 
force rose by 10 per cent; 1884-85 
new insurance rose 5 per cent; 
1893-94 new insurance rose 12 per 
cent; 1896-97 new insurance rose 
15 per cent; 1903-04 new insurance 
rose 4 per cent; 1907-08 new insur- 
ance rose 7 per cent; 1914-15 new 
insurance rose 9 per cent; 1921-22 
new insurance rose 12 per cent; 
1930-36 insurance in force dropped 
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6 per cent. (We chose new insur- 
ance for short, and insurance in 
force for longer, periods as most 
indicative of the trend.) 


Almost Uniform Progress 


With the exception of the last, 
and by far the most serious, depres- 
sion in our economic history, the 
growth of life insurance was not 
once seriously retarded. In the long 
years since the Civil War, life in- 
surance has proved itself to be 
unique among institutions of 
finance in this sense, that while it 
benefits by the prosperity of the 
nation, it is not disturbed too ad- 
versely by periods of relapse. Here, 
incidentally, lies the answer to an 
often expressed criticism relating 
to the maintenance of large asset 
accumulations by the life insurance 
companies. It is this accumulation 
of surplus funds which alone has 
made it possible for the companies 
to keep outside the whirlpools of 
depressions. This, far from being 
an arbitrary measure devised by 


The two unfavorable periods occurred during post-war depressions. 


the companies, goes directly back 
to the support of the policyholders, 
especially in times of depression. 

Life insurance is procured by 
men who anticipate a future need. 
Wide appreciation that this need is 
not an idle fear, is recognized in 
days of stress when the life insur- 
ance funds, substantial as they are, 
bulwark the morale of the policy- 
holders. In such perilous times 
each policyholder is comforted by 
the recognizable solvency of the 
companies, and thus becomes con- 
scientious and constant in his con- 
tributing to the further growth 
of life insurance because the value 
of size is so apparent. 

Those who, in days of prosperity, 
feel a shade too eager in their self- 
assumed duty to attack this policy 
of accumulation should be particu- 
larly aware of its historical justifi- 
cation. And let it not be forgotten 
that the life insurance companies, 
beyond any other institution de- 
signed to protect men in days of 
adversity, have an unbroken record 

















of keeping faith with the American 
people. 

There is, however, little basis for 
the statement that the American 
people owe any greater debt to the 
life insurance companies than the 
latter owe to the American people. 
If there be a balance, the reverse 
position might be more truly held. 
Before the vast achievement of our 
national effort one historic fact is 
sometimes overlooked. The history 
of our democracy is predominantly 
the struggle of the individual. The 
greatest asset of the American 
pioneer was his absolute self-reli- 
ance. Nothing but the ability to act 
independently and to persevere 
with relentless tenacity till every 
obstacle had been overcome could 
develop this continent from a wil- 
derness to an economic empire with 
an original investment confined to 
inexhaustible determination, strong 
arms, sound bodies, and staunch 
hearts. 


Strength of Youth 


The early Republic derived its 
strength from those tough individ- 
uals, some of whom idled their days 
sitting in front of their tents with 
the rifle over one knee and a jug 
of brandy delicately balanced on 
top of the other; but more of whom 
signed the Constitution and went 
to work to make their dreams come 
true. These men all were protec- 
tion-minded. They saw the neces- 
sity of security against dangers 
seen and unforeseen. While they 
jealously guarded the independence 
of the nation, they gave a great 
deal of thought as to how their 
families could best be protected 
adequately and lastingly against 
the vicissitudes of life. Coincidence, 
then, would seem hardly to account 
for the fact that both the oldest 
life, and the oldest fire insurance 
companies came into existence dur- 
ing a period in the nation’s history 
in that era when the struggle for 
independence was the all-possessing 
thought in the mind of every Amer- 
ican. The Philadelphia Contribu- 
tion was established in 1752, The 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, in 
1759, and the Insurance Company 
of North America in 1792, all in 
Philadelphia. 

The same tenacious faith with 
which the American people founded 
the nation and later expanded its 
frontiers and developed its re- 
sources has characterized their at- 
titude toward the institution of life 
insurance. The records show that 
American men have not hesitated 
even in the midst of depressions to 


continue to buy life insurance. 
When the pendulum swung into 
periods of prosperity they proved 
themselves willing to entrust their 
increased earnings to the protec- 
tion of life insurance, knowing that 
the good times would not last and 
believing that life insurance would. 


* * * 


Notwithstanding the undoubted 
good that life insurance has ren- 
dered in protecting the American 
family against economic privation, 
and in spite of the extensive and 
generous manner in which the 
people have responded to the claims 
of life insurance as a financial bul- 
wark, the fact is nevertheless that 
the relations between the two have 
not always been of the cloudless 
quality. In the past there are many 
evidences of this coolness. The best 
yardstick of the people’s discontent 
is the decrease in new writings. 
Since the end of the Civil War 
there have been three periods when 
life insurance seemed to lose some 
of its popular appeal. 


1878 from the high of nearly $500,- 
000,000 reached in 1872, new 
writing declined steadily un- 
til it hit the low of $158,000,- 
000 six years later. This 
unfavorable development was 
caused by a widespread dis- 
repute into which life insur- 
ance had fallen, mainly 
through the failures of mush- 
room companies. The era was 
one of reckless promotion, 
and many life insurance com- 
panies came into being which 
had faint hope of survival. 
They brought discredit on the 
entire business. 


1907 new underwriting declined to 
$1,921,000,000, a drop of 8 
per cent from the previous 
year, and of 20 per cent from 
the 1904 high of $2,410,000,- 
000. This loss was part cause 
and part consequence of the 
Armstrong investigation and 
of the reaction it occasioned 
throughout the nation. Here 
again industry had reacted 
from conservative expansion, 
and life insurance manage- 
ment became over-zealous in 
their efforts to expand by 
stock speculation. 


1933 new underwriting reached a 
low of $13,787,000,000 after 
hitting an all-time high of 
$19,267,000,000 in 1929. In 
the decade of the ’20’s many 
promoters had entered the 
life insurance field. The poor 
investment policies they pur- 
sued brought distress to the 
companies they sponsored. 


Be it noted that every one of 


these periods coincided with, or was 
followed by, a series of attacks 
upon the management of life insur- 
ance companies. Sometimes these 
attacks originated within the life 
insurance field. Mostly they were 
sponsored by outside forces and 
had a political background. In any 
case, the public harried by financial 
worries was willing to listen to the 
criticisms, and either directly or, in- 
directly aided the movements. In- 
deed it did not cease to agitate till 
its complaints were heeded and 
heard. 


Strong Criticism 


Wrote Col. Jacob L. Green, for 
many years the guiding spirit of 
the Connecticut Mutual, at a time 
(1876) when the prestige of the 
life insurance companies was near 
its historic low: “. . . in the man- 
agement of a multitude of compa- 
nies, not only was there wanting 
intelligence, skill, prudence, moral 
courage, and common fairness; but 
the very opposite of these qualities 
were pre-eminent. . . . Rarely has 
the most laudable of motives been 
more shamefully taken advantage 
of than in the promotion of empty 
and fraudulent schemes by worth- 
less companies under the guise of 
life insurance... .” 

And his voice was but one among 
the many that were raised against 
the abuses practiced in the ’70’s by 
more than a few life insurance com- 
panies. 


Sixty-Five Years Ago 

Commented The Spectator in its 
issue of November, 1875: 

“The disagreeable and unwel- 
come fact has been painfully 
brought home to the minds of in- 
surance men that life insurance 
companies are now experiencing a 
dearth of new business. Sinee 
every effect has its cause, it will 
not be unprofitable to consider a 
few of the causes which have led 
to the present stagnation in the 
business. 

“One of the principal causes 
may, of course, be traced to the un- 
usually depressed state of business. 
... A more serious aspect of the 


- case is the great want of confidence 


manifested by the public in relation 
to the practice of life insurance, 
and we regret to say that certain 
causes are still at work tending to 
increase rather than diminish this 
serious obstacle in the way of prog- 
TORS. ... 

“Our remarks are intended to 
apply principally to some of the 

(Continued on page 73) 
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FRANK E. GANNETT, whose newspaper enterprise covers four 
states and fourteen cities, with nineteen dailies, is one of 
America’s largest. owners of life insurance and one of the coun- 
try’s staunchest believers in this form of investment.. His hold- 
ings. for the protection of his family and his business, as well 
as for investment purposes, now total $1,140,000.. He never 
misses an opportunity to advise young men to acquire all the 
life insurance they are able to obtain and pay for. 





AS AN UNDERGRADUATE at Cornell University in 1896, when 
he was struggling through college with the aid of a scholarship, 
$80 starting cash and five part-time jobs. He had considered 
an army career and had been offered an appointment to West 
Point, but he was deterred by family objections. Graduating in 
1898, young Mr. Gannett was able to face the world of business 
with a cash capital of $1,000 accumulated through extra curricu- 
lar activities and with the start of a $4,000 life insurance estate. 





SOUND business judgment prompted Frank Gannett to purchase 
his first two life insurance policies—one for $1,000 and another 
for $3,000—while still in college, and the same motive inspired 
large subsequent additions as his business interests expanded, 
but the primary reasons for his great appreciation of life insur- 
ance service and benefits appear in the above picture of the 
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publisher at home with his wife Caroline and two children, 
Sara Maria and Dixon. Each of the youngsters is insured for 
$13,000 and each has been instilled with a proper regard for 
the principles of thrift and savings. As a boy. Mr. Gannett 
earned his own spending money from the time he was nine 
years old and he went through edieee largely on his own efforts. 




















HOME of the Hartford Times, a unit in the Gannett chain of 
nineteen important daily newspapers. Mr. Gannett owns a 
minority interest in a twentieth newspaper. These newspa- 
pers claim nearly 3,500,000 readers in their several communi- 
ties. The company cwns or controls eight radio stations. 


MR. GANNETT acquired an 
early interest in life insurance. 
So strongly did he feel on the 
subject that he wrote his final 
thesis at Cornell on “The History 
of Insurance Legislation in New 
York State.” This piece of origi- 
nal research, performed long 
before the Hughes investigation, 
was recognized as a valuable 
contribution to insurance litera- 
ture and was widely distributed. 
Cornell University grounds and 
buildings at right. 








THE THROB of the presses and the smell of printer's ink still 
exercise their magnetic charm on the publisher whose col- 
lege vacation days were occupied by the duties of a news- 
paper reporter and whose early business experience in- 
cluded first hand supervision of the makeup of each day's 
edition of his first newspaper enterprise in Elmira, N. Y. He 
still likes that job. 





LIFE INSURANCE played an important part in the acquisi- 
tion of Frank Gannett's first newspaper, the Elmira Gazette, 
which he bought with savings and with money borrowed 
on his early life insurance holdings. He purchased this paper 
from David B. Hill, former governor of the state of New York. 








AN AVIATION enthusiast, Mr. Gannett has flown thousands 
of miles in his own planes, under what conditions, insurance- 
wise, may be only surmised. It may be that the bulk of his 
large holdings were purchased before the introduction by the 
companies of the aviation exclusion clause, and therefore 
valid claims in any eventuality. Or he may pay an extra 
premium on some policies. 
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THE HORATIO ALGER pat- 
tern that has distinguished 
Mr. Gannett's scholastic and 
business career runs true to 
form even to the old cabin 
homestead as shown in the 
accompanying print of his 
birthplace at Bristol, N. Y. 
He was born Sept. 15, 1876. 
He now occupies a beautiful 
home on Sandrington Road, 
Rochester, with a winter res- 
idence at Miami Beach, Fla. 
Before his wealth permitted 
outright ownership, he pro- 
tected his family’s interest 
through mortgage life insur- 
ance policies. 








SHORTLY AFTER he was graduated from college and shortlly AT THE AGE OF TEN, when many youngsters of the present 
after the U. S. had acquired the Philippines, Cornell's president. day are merely marking time, as far as financial arrangements 
Jacob Gould Schurman, who had been appointed chairman of are concerned, until they will enter college on the proceeds of 
a commission to visit the islands and develop suggestions for an educational endowment, young Gannett was not only an 
their government, offered Mr. Gannett the job of commission earner, but a saver as well. He carried on with his early in- 
secretary. He accepted immediately and spent some months in grained ideas of thrift and enterprise and actually saved 
the Far East. money while in college. 
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THE Rochester Times-Union 
Building, in which is located 
the main offices of The Gan- 
nett Newspapers, whose head 
says of his first policy: “The 
value of this policy helped me 
immeasurably in acquiring 
my first newspaper interest 
and many times I have ad- 
vised young men to begin 
early to accumulate insurance. 
In addition, there is always 
the desire to protect those who 
are dependent upon us.” Busi- 
ness insurance policies, today 
recognized as an essential op- 
erating expense, safeguard his 
family’s interest in his enter- 
prises. 





obec eed.» we Atd.. 





BEFORE Frank Gannett had accumulated sufficient cash—and collateral in the form of _HE ENCOURAGES his army of em- 
life insurance—to become owner of his first newspaper, he had worked as a reporter ployees to protect their individual 
and as editor of the Cornell Alumni News, managing editor of the Ithaca Daily News futures and to protect their families 
and the Pittsburgh Index. Printing and publishing have played a leading part in his through life insurance. Above is a 
life ever since his college days. It was William Armstrong, a printer and part-time agent bust by Gutzon Borglum, presented 
in Ithaca, who sold him his first policy, a $3,000 20-year endowment, with his mother as to him by employees of his company 
beneficiary. as a token of their esteem. 
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APPROACH 


TO THE 


FUTURE 


A consideration of life 

insurance in its rela- 

tion to probable post- 
war realities. 


By HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President, Institute of Life Insurance 


HE future is, after all, but what we make of the 

present, influenced by past experiences. Especially 

is this true of life insurance, for our entire institu- 
tion is founded on this principle. We study the past, 
experience the present and appraise the future. This 
has been an eminently successful order of procedure 
over the past 100 years—and should be a practica! way 
to approach the problems of the future, problems which 
are looming all out of proportion in the minds of many 
people. 

It is fortunate that there is this basic approach to 
the future, for otherwise I would hesitate to discuss 
the subject. But I do hope to draw some conclusions as 
to what might be expected under certain conditions, 
guided by factual, fundamental past and present experi 
ence. 

Any question concerning the post-war future of life 
insurance must necessarily be built around the ques- 
tion of the future of our national economy and the 
social plan of America. 


Faith in the Future 


In making an appraisal of the economic conditions, 
we must have faith in the future of our business 
system, which will perhaps be a modified system but 
still the American system—free but not as free as in 
the past. The indications are that there will be more 
regulation and control of business but ample oppor- 
tunity for initiative and enterprise; with greater com- 
petition and more ingenuity being necessary as a basis 
for future success. It will, likewise, be necessary to 
understand these characteristics, for chances are the 
profits will be less; there will be lower top incomes 
and higher bottom incomes. While there will be some 
readjustment necessary to the top earners, the income 
status of the lower earning groups will be better and 
this will create much greater mass purchasing power, 
which means more goods will be consumed. 
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There will be a definite need for the free enterprise 
system alongside of the system of greater Government 
control, for it will be necessary for the private enter- 
prise system to pay the bill for public works and 
social progress. 


No Static Economy 

We must be realistic; change is not necessarily new. 
It has occurred in the past; it will occur again. There 
is no such thing as a static economy. Life is a con- 
tinua! struggle. Those who are pliable and can change 
will survive; those who cannot will not survive. This 
means that men and business must be resilient to 
change. After 1929 there were some people who said 
it was all over, and still others did business and made 
money. Now there are some who suffer, still others 
are making incomes that they never have known 
before; but so it will always be. But it does not always 
affect the same people in each of these cycles. 

Note that the history of the businesses that have 
persisted shows that they have done so because of a 
capacity to shift and change from one type of opera- 
tion to another or because they have been able to 
adjust from one type of social and economic environ- 
ment to another. 

This does not necessarily mean that one has to go 
along with everything, for it’s still necessary to resist 
some of those things which seem to be unwise as 
proven by the past, but one must not be so blinded 
by personal prejudices or unwillingness to change that 
they do not observe the true trends. 

It becomes necessary to read the trends not by sur- 
face currents alone but by the underlying action over 
long periods of time, as well. 

Life insurance has become an integral part of our 
way of life, one of the vital instruments of democracy. 
It is the greatest single item in the base of family 
security among our people today—and man’s struggle 
for security, is, after all, the motivating force behind 
all social, economic and political change. We find it 
behind the present world-wide struggle—the Axis 
countries took the totalitarian way to attain what they 
thought would be security by government edict; the 
democracies have built a degree of security never 
before equally arrived at through the system of free 
enterprise and individual initiative. 





Based on Victory 


Our discussion must be based on a firm conviction 
that we are talking only about a victorious post-war 
world—one in which totalitarianism has been finally 
and conclusively crushed and all peoples are left free 
to progress on their road to greater freedom and 
greater security. There can be no other alternative, 
for defeat by the United Nations would mean the end 
of everything we hold dear, including our very free- 
dom and security. : 

What kind of victory will we have won, then? 
Will it include a post-war economic debacle—as some 
predict? 

We are told by some that there will be no net in- 
comes over $10,000 after the war. A certain news- 
letter commentator even has gone so far as to predict 
that all pay will be based on soldier’s pay, plus certain 
sums for necessities. 

I cite these to illustrate how absurd are some of 
the dire predictions as to the future. It would appear 
that the proponents of this post-war picture have gone 
all the way over and see communism as our future 











lot. Certainly they have little of real significance to 
substantiate their views. Even the most drastic pro- 
posal yet heard officially—concerning income restric- 
tions confines application to duration of the war and 
everyone whose voice has been heard in any impor- 
tant national way has adhered strictly to a continu- 
ance of the American system of free enterprise. Even 
the incomes of those war production workers whose 
right to overtime pay has been steadfastly upheld thus 
far top these projected figures in many cases. 


Seeing Ghosts and Visions 


It is not new, of course, for some persons to ba 
blinded by change into seeing ghosts and visions fai 
beyond their capacity to understand the future. This 
has always been true. At practically every time of 
severe depression and during every war crisis, there 
are some who will rise to predict eternal doom. If the 
predictions of such defeatists and gloom-purveyors 
had been true, the United States would have been de- 
stroyed time and again through its long history of 
growing strength and security. But fortunately, we 
are a people who can toss aside such fantastic tales. 
At this point let us look to the period after the peace 
table to see what the facts really are that justifies a 
positive point of view. 

We can cite the back-log of home building—more 
than two billions a year set aside for the duration, with 
facilities growing, old homes becoming obsolete and an 
acute housing shortage accumulating for the post-war 
days, when not only the normal replacements will have 
to be made, but this huge back-log undertaken. 

We can cite the automobile market, which will have 
a huge shortage after the war, with all its accessory 
businesses, a gigantic part of the business structure 
which will spring into full action as soon as post-war 
re-tooling will permit. 

We can cite the infant aviation industry, which is 
about to step into a future which holds every pos- 
sibility of assuring the proportions of the automobile 
industry of a couple of decades ago. 

We can cite the entire list of consumer goods, 
durable and non-durable, drastically cut under the 
pressure of plant and man-power capacity for war 
production—all representing post-war resurgence into 
improved channels. But rebound they will, for the 
American people will seek to replace the wealth of con- 
sumer goods to which they have become accustomed. 


A New World Picture 


If this is not enough to assure a period of intense 
post-war activity, then we can cite the new world 
picture—a world of free peoples turning to the indus- 
trial way of living. Think of the great stretches of the 
orient, our partners in the fight for freedom, where 
the peace ahead will see a rejuvenation such as only 
our own growth of earlier days could parallel. The 
orient stands to us today as our own shores did to 
Europe in the years of our first development and as 
our own western frontiers did to the eastern markets 
in our expansion era. It is a sweeping picture of 
optimism and expansion. It is a rebuilding of whole 
nations in which we must play an important role. Not 
only is this true of the orient, but of our neighbors 
in Latin America, the people of Africa and all corners 
of the globe—for we all are being welded together 
into a united force for the future. Isolationism is 
gone and we must all build our future together, aiding 
each other—but not exploiting each other. 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President, Institute of Life Insurance 


And that does not consider the physical rebuilding 
of war-torn Europe and war-torn nations over all the 
world—a rebuilding in which all the people of the 
world will have a part. 

Ah, yes, some people will still say, but we will always 
have the war debt—a stupendous, back-breaking debt 
from which we cannot recover—impossible. 

There can be no question but that the debt of the 
nation will be a factor of our future, and it can become 
a major portion. But at what point—there are none 
who can as yet say—we have learned that the real 
factor of the debt lies in its carrying charge. It’s a 
fact that the nation can carry twice the debt at 2% 
per cent, the projected interest rate of the financing 
of the present war—than at a charge of 5 per cent. 

Then, too, if we can maintain a national income in 
the neighborhood of 100 billion dollars which seems 
to be the conviction of many economists—the carrying 
charge on a debt of even 200 billion or more can be 
supported. 

You rightfully ask can it be possible to hope for 
such a national income. My only answer, which may 
beg the question somewhat, is to say that most sound 
economists feel that if we plan now for post-war 
readjustments and set aside a reasonable saving out of 
current income today for future purchasing power, it 
can be done. 

Furthermore, our country enters the war with a 
much stronger financial base than we had at the open- 
ing of World War I. Our net worth per family has in- 
creased greatly in the intervening years—nationally, 
we are worth some 80 to 100 billion dollars more than 

(Continued on page 68) 
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“He had a long, thin nose,” writes 
Sheehan of Wright, “that could smell 
evil a mile away; but he had kind, 
bright eyes and a humorous mouth, 
and we know he loved his fellow- 
man and served him well.” 
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Cane One- ELIZUR WRIGHT 


elongated shadow of a man. It is not thus 

meant to fasten on a single genius sole credit 
for an accomplishment involving the contribu- 
tions and sacrifices of many of his contemporaries 
and possibly his predecessors and _ successors. 
Rather it is recognition that at some point in the 
evolution of each of the world’s great structures, 
nature has successfully conspired to bring together 
a man and a moment—the fusion of the right 
personality with the right opportunity — and 
epochal history is made. 

Since Plutarch, the chief study of history has 
been the lives of the men who made it. In America, 
particularly, where the worth and the dignity of 
the individual have been the measure of our prog- 
ress, we have been wont to enshrine our great 
men, and to look to their life stories for inspira- 
tion and guidance. We have our great national 
memorials for giants of statecraft and battle; we 
have our Hall of Fame for immortals in the arts 
and sciences; we even have a shrine for the heroes 
of our national sport—baseball. 


ik has been said that an institution is but the 


Prophets Without Honor 


But the institution of life insurance—tremen- 
dous economic, social and spiritual resource 
though it is to the United States and its people— 
has no comparable Academy, though surely it 
lacks no sufficiency of candidates for such honor. 
The Spectator has therefore decided to initiate 
such a movement. As perhaps the oldest life in- 
surance publication in America with an uninter- 
rupted continuity of purpose and management, it 
is only fitting, we believe, that we should do this. 

The Spectator, however, is entirely willing to 
release this undertaking to the institution at large. 
It is indeed the hope of the editors that it will be 
appropriated by some organization or committee 
representative of all elements of life insurance 
leadership—that candidates for a Life Insurance 
Hall of Fame will be proposed and voted upon by 





all the men and women who compose the life in- 
surance profession and that eventually through 
popular subscription or endowment, a suitable 
means of memorializing these great figures of 
American life insurance will be created. 
Meantime, these columns will carry each month, 
a brief biography of one on whose qualifications 
for such an honor our board of editors are in 
unanimous agreement. First choice for a chair 
in the proposed college of life insurance immor- 
tals was, inevitably, Elizur Wright. Knowing of 
his interest in the personality and career of this 
doughty insurance pioneer, the editors asked 
Robert W. Sheehan, gifted writer and former col- 
league on The Spectator staff, to initiate the series, 
and he has obliged with the accompanying sketch. 
T. J. V. CULLEN 


* * * 


The Spectator’s Hall of Fame. By acclamation 

of all who have the slightest acquaintance with 
life insurance history in America, the honor goes to 
Elizur Wright, that sharp, stinging, incorruptible 
Yankee to whose mathematical wizardry and fierce 
passion for justice, the present eminence of life insur- 
ance in the pattern of America’s social and economic 
structure is almost solely due. 

Single-handedly, this intensely practical crusader 
saved life insurance from the rotting clutch of specu- 
lation and conscienceless commercialism that was the 
plague of his age. It was he who built the temple of 
life insurance and lit the lamp in its tower. 

The life of Elizur Wright is the key to his character 
and accomplishments. There is no smug story here 
of the plodding rung-by-rung climb up the ladder of 
success with which the biographers of so many busi- 
ness giants are invested. 

His life is the story, rather, of an embattled saint. 

Not to the purple, but of sound and strict Calvinist 
stock was Elizur Wright born in the village of South 
Canaan, Conn., in 1804. His father, also named Elizur, 


N° ballot is needed to choose the first nominee to 
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a pious, scholarly Puritan of uncomprising rectitude, 
had graduated from Yale College and was a teacher 
and churchman. Elizur’s mother was Clarissa Rich- 
ards. The Richards were sea-faring folk and many 
men of the line had served as ships masters. 

In 1810, when Elizur was 6, Elizur Wright, Sr., fol- 
lowed some of his Connecticut neighbors out to the 
Western Reserve in Ohio where, in the town of Tall- 
madge, near Akron, he established an Academy which 
he built with his own hands. The Wright family 
(there were 10 children) was 39 days making the 
journey through the wilderness. 

Young Elizur studied at his father’s Academy and 
worked at a variety of back-breaking tasks in his spare 
time for they lived in a virtually self-contained econ- 
omy. The center of all activity in the community was 
the Church, to which Elizur as a young man was ad- 
mitted only with some difficulty after wrestling with 
his soul over certain doctrinal differences. 

When Elizur was ready for college it was decided 
that he should go to Yale, although there were no funds 
in sight to sustain him. In company with three other 
Ohio youths, he came on to New Haven in a battered 
buggy “ride-and-tie” style. Two of the boys would 
ride ahead in the buggy for a certain number of miles, 
then tie up the horse and proceed on foot. The other 
two boys would have legged it along until they reached 
the horse, when they’d climb aboard the buggy and 
drive until they overtook their companions with whom 
they would exchange places. Miraculously enough, 
Elizur sold the horse for $25 when he reached New 
Haven, which sum, together with funds picked up from 
tolling the chapel bells, waiting table, sweeping floors 
and whatnot, pulled him through his first year. 

Elizur Wright graduated from Yale in 1826 with 
brilliant Phi Beta Kappa grades, and on the faculty’s 
recommendation was immediately named headmaster 
of Lawrence Academy at Groton. Though he acquitted 
himself admirably in the post, teaching failed to inter- 
est him. Not so, however, Miss Susan Palmer of Gro- 
ton with whom he fell in love and remained so in 
touching devotion to his dying day. Elizur and Susan 
were married on Sept. 13, 1829. 

The Wright religious bent was strong in Elizur, de- 
spite an instinctive skepticism that would not readily 
down, and he felt he had a call to the church. He 
plunged into a strenuous study of theology which he 
attempted to carry on along with his duties at the 
Academy. For the first time, his will couldn’t drive his 
tough, farm boy’s body -to its extraordinary de- 
mands, and he had to drop all confining work for a 
time. Elizur Wright, incidentally, was a small man— 
not over five feet six or seven—slight and small-boned. 
But he was wiry and quick and bursting with nervous 
energy. 


Field Missionary 

As a restorative for his health, Wright entered the 
missionary service and for a year or more traveled all 
over New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio as a distribu- 
tor of religious tracts. His ambition was to place a 
pamphlet in every house in his territory and more of- 
ten than not a personally delivered sermon or a lively 
argument went with it. On one occasion he endeavored 
to convert a Roman Catholic priest to Calvinism and 
although complete conquest probably eluded him, he 
was at least invited to stay to dinner. People liked 
Wright and he liked people. 

In 1829, at the age of 25, he was appointed profes- 
sor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the 
Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio, of which his 
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father was one of the founders. He brought his bride 
out there and lived happily and impecuniously as a col- 
lege professor for four years. 

It was during this period that Elizur Wright first 
got a glimpse of the “underground railway” in action 
and became inflamed with William Lloyd Garrison’s 
writings against slavery. His missionary zeal carried 
him deep into the movement until, at length, he quit 
his college post in 1833 to become secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. He edited the Anti-Slavery 
Record and the Anti-Slavery Quarterly and developed 
the sharp, cutting literary style which was to serve 
him as such a devastating weapon in his later wars 
against life insurance charlatans. 


Anti-Slavery Crusade 


Wright became one of the biggest men in America 
in the anti-slavery crusade, eventually breaking with 
Garrison (as reformers will) over the latter’s “non- 
resistance” policy and joining with the group that de- 
manded positive political action. With the poet John 
Greenleaf Whittier he organized and edited the fiery 
Massachusetts Abolitionist, and he was one of the 
founders of the Liberty Party which put an Abolition- 
ist candidate for President into the field. 

During all this activity his life was constantly en- 
dangered and he was several times subjected to physi- 
cal attack. Meantime, his earnings were something 
less than adequate to support his wife and six children, 
a circumstance, however, that never seemed to cast a 
shadow over the delightful domestic felicity with 
which the Wright household was forever blessed. 

It was, indeed, to pull himself out of financial diffi- 
culties that Elizur Wright embarked on a rather curi- 
ous literary undertaking which was, by a devious route, 
to lead him into his immortal insurance career. He 
translated, and very ably, too, La Fontaine’s Fables 
into English, and with characteristic industry, set out 
to hawk his literary wares himself, door-to-door. 

The book was not altogether successful in America, 
but review copies having received splendid notices in 
several British journals, he conceived the idea of jour- 
neying to Great Britain to press the sale of his book 
there. To help finance the undertaking, he arranged 
also to act as agent in Britain for several additional 
American publications and obtained, as well, some 
other minor assignments among which was a commis- 
sion from the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company “to procure information on life insurance.” 

The story goes that Wright, while in the company 
one day of a circle of British literary lions, including 
Robert Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, Barry Cornwall 
and others, remarked on the interest he had taken in a 
visit to the Famous Sun Life Insurance Office in Lon- 
don, whereupon Cornwall shocked the young American 
by exclaiming, “Life insurance is the bigest humbug 
in Christendom!” 

Wright protested that he should not have dared to 
cross the ocean and leave his wife and children were it 
not for the protection of a life insurance policy; but 
Cornwall explained that he was referring to the life 
insurance auction in London where it was a common 
practice for speculators and money-lenders to main- 
tain policies on the lives of aged and indigent policy- 
holders on the very good prospect of making a nice 
profit on their imminent deaths. Wright made a per- 
sonal visit to this mart, witnessed the abhorrent trans- 
actions, and upon investigation discovered that an in- 
surable interest was not strictly required in Great 
Britain or at least there was nothing to prevent the 

(Continued on page 51) 























July 27 


marks the beginning of 
another thorough and com- 
prehensive 5-week course in 
PLANNED SALESMANSHIP 
at the Aitna Life Insurance 
School. Effective use of the 
ESTATE CONTROL PLAN 
is demonstrated as one 
of the important features 
of this intensive course 


for Aitna Life Salesmen. 





ETNA LIFE INSURANCE SCHOOL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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A Discussion of Something 
of the Early History and 
Present Day Operations of 
Life Insurance in the Bay 
State, Designed to Empha- 
size Factors which Have 
Contributed to Sound Busi- 
ness Progress 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Spectator Staff Writer 


O the compact little industrial state of Massachu- 
setts belongs much credit for the enviable position 
life insurance occupies in America today. Home 
and origin of the legal reserve system; home of the 
first chartered mutual life company and home of that 
conservatism and integrity upon which life insurance 
is founded. And exceedingly rich indeed is this state in 
the traditions of actuarial computed family protection. 


Prelude to Progress 


Long before the indomitable Willard Phelps secured 
charter in 1835 for the New England Mutual Life and 
battled through eight years of panic in an endeavor 
to raise the prescribed $50,000 cash guaranty fund, 
the citizens of the state had been made aware of the 
potentialities of American life insurance; the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, operating 
as an adjunct of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
had been chartered in 1818, and this company oper- 
ated in a state of more or less apathy for 41 years. It 
apparently made some effort to extend its business 
during its early years of existence—although without 
benefit of agents—but as time passed it confined its 
attention largely to trust and estate business, issuing 
only 17 Whole Life policies for a total face value of 
$40,000 between the years 1830-59. 

Then, shortly after the New England Mutual Life 
finally qualified for its charter and commenced to write 
business in 1844—just a year after the Mutual Life 
of New York had achieved the distinction of issuing 
the first policy to be written by a mutual company in 
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the United States—a few influential citizens in the 
little town of Worcester decided to organize a home 
town company, and the State Mutual Life was char- 
tered, coincidentally with the start of the New England 
mutual. John Davis, Benjamin Balch and Clarendon 
Harris were its founders, the latter first secretary of 
the company. 

Followed, a few years later, in 1851, the organiza- 
tion of two more mutuals destined to survive and flour- 
ish down the years, in company with their pioneering 
associates, the Massachusetts Mutual Life, in Boston, 
and the Berkshire Life in Pittsfield. The first was 
headed by Caleb Rice, and the latter, chartered as the 
3erkshire County Life Insurance Company, by George 
Nixon Briggs. 


He Put Life in Life Insurance 


And then came Wright! Of course, Elizur Wright, 
father of the legal reserve system of life insurance in 
this country, came some time before this, but it was 
around 1853 that he finished his calculations for net 
premium valuation, and from the moment he com- 
pleted this work until he saw the state legislature 
adopt it as law, in 1858, he never rested. Nor again, 
until he saw the enactment of his non-forfeiture bill, 
and countless other reforms which have contributed so 
much to the present impregnable position of life in- 
surance. But more of him later, and there is more of 
him in another feature in this issue, in the form of a 
biographical sketch. 

In 1862 number five of that stalwart little band of 
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companies now nearing the century mark was 
formed—the John Hancock Mutual Life, of Boston, 
with Judge George P. Sanger as its first president. 
In other sections and in other years, companies were 
to spring up like mushrooms, and disappear as rapidly, 
so it redounds to the eternal commendation of the 
character of the state of Massachusetts and its citi- 
zenry that the original pioneers have continued a 
sound, healthy progress through a century of trial and 
turmoil. 

During the 80 years since the founding of the John 
Hancock Mutual, no legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany has ever failed in the state of Massachusetts. 

Assets of all state domiciled companies, as of Dec. 


31, 1940, amounted to $2,608,098,656, or 8.5 per cent 
of the total assets of all United States life insurance 
companies. All other companies doing business in 
Massachusetts had assets of $26,610,222,642, which 
combines for a total of $29,218,321,298, or just about 
all the life insurance assets there are in existence. 
Meaning, of course, that nearly every important 
American life insurance company seeks to do business 
in that state, which has a high average income per 
capita and affords unusually steady employment to its 
citizens. Sixty-five companies admitted in Massa- 
chusetts, out of a total of 305 reporting to The Spec- 
tator Year Book last year, had assets amounting to 
94.9 per cent of the total for all companies. 
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As is noted in the accompanying 
tables, Massachusetts has only 3.3 
per cent of the total population of 
the United States, yet it owns 4.2 
per cent of the total insurance in 
force. Also that new business writ- 
ten by domiciled companies in- 


WILLARD 
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Founder and First 
President of the 
New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance 
Company. 
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Home at 38 State 
Street, Boston. 


creased from 
1922 to 1941 by 
80 per cent, 
whereas over the 
same period, that 
written by all 
other companies 
increased only 14 
per cent. And that 
the share of the 
domiciled compa- 
nies of insurance 
written by all 
companies in Massachusetts has 
risen from 24.4 per cent to 33.6 per 
cent. 

Relatively, the best showing is 
made by the savings banks, which 
increased their volume more than 
10 times. But this is undoubtedly 
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due to the small volume. When life 
insurance was young 80 years ago, 
the same thing happened on a na- 
tional scale, and the volume of new 
business would double and triple 
within two or three years. Even to- 
day, after decades of effort, the 
share of savings bank insurance to 
all business in Massachusetts 
amounts to less than 4 per cent. 

This form of life insurance was 
originated in Massachusetts, under 
the sponsorship of the late Louis D. 
Brandeis, enabling legislation be- 
ing passed in 1907. It operates un- 
der the supervision of the State in- 
surance department, administered 
by a deputy commissioner of in- 
surance. 

Benefits to State 

In a recent survey of life insur- 
ance in Massachusets by the Com- 
mittee on Life Insurance of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, of 
which Paul F. Clark, vice-president 
of the John Hancock Mutual, is 
chairman, it was shown that in 
1940 Massachusetts policyholders 
and beneficiaries were paid a total 
of $134,365,748, more than forty- 
four million of which was paid in 
death claims. Also, that during the 
year the companies paid to the 
state government and its subdivi- 
sions; to private property owners, 
etc., a total of nearly eighteen mil- 
lion dollars. 

Added to these benefits derived 
by the community from life insur- 
ance was a listing which included 
salaries paid to 6278 persons in 
home offices; to 1954 persons in 
branch offices, and commissions 
paid to 5373 agents, for all of 
which the companies paid aggre- 
gate compensation amounting to 
$27,434,402. 
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The eleven life insurance com- 
panies domiciled in Massachusetts 
today are as follows: 


Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany—Pittsfield. Incorporated May, 
1851. Commenced business Sept. 4, 
1851. Name changed from Berk- 
shire County Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company May 3, 1855. Char- 
ter changed March 3, 1863, and 
April 5, 1864. 

Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company—Boston. Incorporated 
Aug. 18, 1891. Commenced busi- 
ness Feb. 15, 1892. on assessment 
plan. It was reorganized and be- 
came a legal reserve company in 
1899, when name was changed from 
Boston Mutual Life Association. 
Reinsured American Benefit Soci- 
ety on Dec. 16, 1899. Reinsured 
Greenfield Life, formerly Atlantic 
Mutual, on Nov. 20, 1901. 


The Columbian National Life In- 
surance Company—Boston. Incor- 
porated June 5, 1902, under special 
act. Commenced business Sept. 11, 
1902. 


John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company—Boston. Incor- 
porated April 21, 1862. Com- 
menced business Dec. 27, 1862. 

Loyal Protective Life Insurance 
Company Boston. Commenced 
business Sept. 15, 1935. On June 
30, 1937, Loyal Protective Insur- 
ance Company (1895) and Loyal 
Life Insurance Company (1935) 
merged in a new corporation, 
Loyal Protective Life Insurance 
Company. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company—Springfield. In- 
corporated May 15, 1851. Com- 
menced business Aug. 1, 1851. 


The Massachusetts Protective 
Life Assurance Company—Worces- 
ter. Incorporated Feb. 29, 1924, by 
special Act of Legislature, Chapter 
64, becoming law after usual inter- 
val of 90 days. Commenced busi- 
ness July 1, 1924. Writes insur- 
ance on members of the Masonic 
Fraternity only. 

Monarch Life Insurance Com- 
pany—Springfield. This company 
was formed through a consolidation 
of the Monarch Accident Insur- 
ance Company (Incorporated Aug. 
15, 1901) and the original Monarch 
Life Insurance Company (a run- 
ning mate of the Accident Com- 
pany, incorporated Feb. 25, 1926). 
The consolidation was effected Dec. 
31, 1931. Commenced business 
July 6, 1926. 








Early Home Office of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, Boston 


New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company—Boston. 
rated April 1, 1835. 
business Dec. 1, 1843. 

The Paul Revere Life Insurance 


Incorpo- 
Commenced 





Company — Worcester. Incorpo- 
rated June 10, 1930. Commenced 
business July 10, 1930, as a stock 
life insurance company. 


State Mutual Life Assurance 
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Aggregates of All Companies Doing Business in Massa 



































Per Cent of 
Number Insurance Insurance Insurance 
of Other Insurance Written Written Written of 
Number Companies Written (paid for basis) (paid for basis) Domiciled Insurance 
of Doing (paid for basis) All Other Total Cos. to All in Force 
Domiciled Business Domiciled Companies All Business Business Domiciled 
Year Companies in Mass. Companies in Mass. in Mass. in Mass. Companies 
1941 11 48 $194, 673,548 $384 ,345,101 $579 018,649 33.6% $1,503 ,536, 796 
1940 12 53 180,814,944 317,974,526 498 ,789 ,470 36.3 1,435,293 ,377 
1939 12 52 162,148,829 316,675,218 478 ,824 ,047 33.9 1,388,904 ,252 
1938 12 49 149,018,542 355,403 ,507 504,422,049 29.5 1,355,062, 706 
1937 12 43 165,945,049 432,417,985 598 , 363 ,034 27.7 1,334 ,085,114 
1936 12 43 104 ,053 , 462 470,812,132 574,865,594 18.1 909 ,034 , 468 
1935, 12 48 160 ,596 ,994 426,880,104 587 ,477 ,098 27.3 1,252,733 ,429 
1934 11 42 104,411,250 523,325,160 627,736,410 16.6 904,624,174 
1933 11 40 184,642,499 481 , 257,871 665 , 900 ,370 27.7 1,213,917,398 
1932. 11 42 161 ,597 ,773 493,177,477 654,775,250 24.7 1,248 ,978,263 
1931 11 40 175,346,500 549,928,414 725,274,914 24.2 1,288,029 ,991 
1930 11 42 195,110,689 585,301 ,238 780,411,927 25.0 1,246 682,136 
1929 10 43 203,620,870 584,545,300 788,166,170 25.8 1,222,520 ,555 
1928 10 38 180,157,670 543,105,559 723 ,263 ,229 24.9 1,134,556,110 
1927 10 39 194 ,206 , 797 504,818,016 699,024,813 27.8 1,097,926 ,565 
1926 10 39 176,579,394 491,245,519 667,824,913 26.4 979 ,606 ,291 
1925 9 34 159,546,076 518,193,572 677,739,648 23.5 883 ,575 ,362 
1924 9 34 144,266,289 425 ,209 ,430 569,475,719 25.3 826 ,642 ,355 
1923 8 30 129,612,002 372,507,940 502,119,942 25.8 794 ,354 ,879 
1922 8 30 108,772,251 337 , 525,562 446 , 297,813 24.4 683 ,452 ,403 
* Biennial figures published by National Association of Manufacturers 
Company of Worcester. Incorpo- setts General Hospital had been the forfeiture practice then preva- 


rated March 16, 1844. Commenced 
business June 1, 1845. 

In the earliest days of life insur- 
ance in Massachusetts, the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Life held virtu- 
ally a state conferred monopoly and 
both the organizers of the New 
England Mutual and the State Mu- 
tual Life experienced considerable 
difficulty in obtaining charters for 
their enterprises. The Massachu- 
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chartered in 1811 to grant annui- 
ties and in 1818 had organized the 
life company to handle its life busi- 
ness on a royalty basis, giving two- 
thirds of its profits to the hospital. 
After the New England Mutual 
and the State Mutual received 
charters on the same basis, the re- 
quirement was cut to one-third, and 
then, at the protestation of the new 
companies, the hospital gave up its 
claim altogether. 


Insurance on Credit 


The New England Mutual insti- 
tuted the premium note plan and 
during the fifties a vast volume of 
new business was so placed. Massa- 
chusetts companies still held pre- 
mium notes equal to 27 per cent of 
assets as late as 1868, but by 1873 
this form of business had fallen 
into disfavor with the manage- 
ment of the companies and the to- 
tal had been reduced to 19 per cent. 

Elizur Wright, who with George 
W. Sargent formed the two-man 
board of insurance commissioners 
from 1858 to 1866, distrusted the 
premium note plan, pointing to the 
obvious fallacy of attempting to 
conduct a life insurance business on 
a credit basis, but in his reports he 
reflected a sardonic delight when- 
ever a lapsing policyholder hap- 
pened to be a premium note client, 
for he disliked even more intensely 


lent. 

It should be noted that cash sur- 
renders were not uncommon, even 
in that day, and that the companies 
generally would work out what 
they considered to be an equitable 
settlement upon formal application 
by the policyholder. Those policy- 
holders who lapsed, however, with- 
out the precaution of seeking ad- 
justment, received nothing, and the 
commissioner in one of his fre- 
quent presentments to the legisla- 
ture cited factual proof that the 
forfeitures ran into a sizable total 
of money each year. 

Wright’s tables of net valuation 
were completed in 1853, but it was 
not until 1858 that he was able to 
make them a part of the law of the 
Commonwealth, and even then he 
intimated in his reports that he had 
caught the legislature napping. His 
long cherished non-forfeiture law 
was. passed, in modified form, in 
1861. It provided extended paid-up 
insurance, provided at least partial 
equity for the policyholder and 
gave birth later to the Term insur- 
ance contract. 

Even after the non-forfeiture 
law was passed the commissioner 
noted that three companies “threw 
away” this advantage by embarking 
upon a rather dubious evasion of 
the provisions of the law. He re- 
ferred * to the following clause 
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PER CENT OF INSURANCE IN FORCE | Value of 
Number ‘sy Mfgd. 
of Products 
Insurance Insurance Savings Insurance Savings | Domiciled | Ddmiciled All Mass. 
in Force in Force Banks in Force Bank Cos. Cos. Bus. in Share as 
All Other of All Selling Savings Insurance | to All to Mass. to | Compared 
Companies Business Life In- Bank Life to all Bus.| Business | National | National | to Nat'l 
in Mass. in Mass. surance Insurance in Mass. | in Mass. | Aggregate | Aggregate |Aggregate* Year 
$ $ $ % % % % % 
3,609,417,418 5,112,954 ,214 29 209 ,080 ,341 3.9 29.4 1.3 4.3 : 1941 
3,472,156, 701 4,907,450 ,078 28 191,539,618 3.8 29.2 iB 4.2 = .....1940 
3,425,975,320 4,814,879, 26 173,123 ,657 3.5 27.9 B . 4.2 Oe biecics 1939 
3,382,798 ,502 4,737,861 ,208 24 154, 788 ,376 3.2 28.6 1.2 4.3 sda ——— 
3,387,599 ,470 4,721,684 ,584 24 139, 706,498 2.9 28.3 1.2 4.3 4.3 6 ve 
3,665, 784,609 4,574,819,077 23 122,374,772 2.6 19.9 9 4.4 es .....1936 
3,201,119,937 4,453,853 ,366 23 109,645,965 2.4 28.1 1.2 4.4 4.6 .. ee 1935 
3,514,443 ,668 4,419,067 ,842 21 99,960 ,943 2.2 20.5 9 4.5 ve ......1934 
3,210,699 ,873 4,424 ,617,271 21 93,186,980 2.1 27.4 1.2 4.5 5.3 ..1933 
3,305,908, 407 4,554 , 886,670 21 90,606 , 283 2.0 27.4 1.2 4.4 a 5 ao 
3,439, 761,736 4,727,791 ,727 20 90 , 960,522 1.9 27.2 1.2 4.3 _S 2) Saree 1931 
3,368,889 ,690 4,615,571 ,826 15 77,324,800 1.6 27.0 1.2 4.3 st _...1930 
3,200, 534,685 4,423,055, 240 10 67,588,398 1.4 27.6 1.2 4.3 4.8 5 3c se 
2,966,776 ,471 4,101,332,581 10 57,836,763 1.4 27.9 F 4.3 2S _.....1928 
2,277, 226,316 3,375,152,881 10 49,171,745 1.4 32.5 1.3 3.9 i Saar 1927 
2,586 ,342,703 3,565,948 ,994 10 43 ,293 ,286 1.2 27.5 1.2 4.5 BN —, 
2,390,997, 258 3,274,572,620 8 38,105,250 1.2 27.0 1.2 4.6 5.4 : 5 ieee 
2,120,459 ,414 2,947,101, 769 7 31,758,583 1.1 28.0 1.3 4.6 at ...1924 
1,932,521 ,400 2,726,876 ,279 6 25,677,730 9 29.1 1.4 4.8 5.9 ee aes 1923 
1,702, 180,558 2,385 ,632,961 4 19,872,634 8 28.6 1.4 4.7 ie Yee es 1922 











which the offending companies had 
inserted in their contracts, and 
which you may be certain Elizur 
Wright contested in the first court 
of iaw he could reach: 

“In case said company Shall not 
charge the applicant any extra 
premium, on account of any Act 
passed, or that shall be passed, for 
a continuance of the risk after for- 


feiture of the policy by non-pay- 
ment of premium; and, should a 
policy be issued thereon, shall ad- 
mit him to participate in the net 
proceeds of such forfeitures of 
policies, of a date prior to May 
10, 1861, upon equal terms and 
conditions with the parties to such 
privileges and benefit to be an 
equivalent substitute to all right to 








Relation between all business in Massachusetts and that 
of the Aggregate of all Companies 
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Business in Massachusetts National Aggregates 
Ordinary Group | Industrial | Ordinary Group | Industrial 

% % % % % v/ 
1941 66.3 10.6 23.1 *67.9 *13.6 *18.5 
1940 66.7 9.8 23.5 68.8 13.1 18.1 
1939 66.9 8.9 24.2 69.1 12.3 18.6 
1938 66.6 8.4 25.0 69.6 11.5 18.9 
1937 66.4 8.4 25.2 69.4 11.8 18.8 
1936 67.3 7.5 25.2 70.4 11.0 18.6 
1935 68.0 7.0 25.0 71.4 10.4 18.2 
1934 68.8 6.9 24.3 72.4 9.7 17.9 
1933 69.2 6.7 24.1 73.4 9.1 17.5 
1932 69.5 6.7 23.8 73.7 9.1 17.2 
1931. 68.7 7.0 24.3 74.1 9.1 16.8 
1930 68.2 6.8 25.0 73.9 9.2 16.9 
1929. 67.8 6.5 25.7 73.8 8.8 17.4 
1928. 68.0 6.1 25.9 74.0 8.4 17.6 
1927. 67.7 5.8 26.5 74.7 7.4 17.9 























* Estimated figures. 


such continuance, and accordingly 
agrees to indemnify said company 
against any claim therefor; and 
that any policy issued on this ap- 
plication shall be subjected to and 
stand pledged as security for this 
agreement; the applicant being de- 
sirous to be thus upon an equal 
footing with such prior members.” 


Homans on Trusteeship 


The spice of any history of life 
insurance of that period is to be 
found in the writings and actions 
of this remarkable man. He con- 
stantly fought for what he thought 
was right and time has proved 
that what he thought was right. 
Early in his term of office he be- 
came involved in a lengthy contro- 
versy with Messrs. Woolhouse and 
Neilson, actuaries of the Interna- 
tional Life Assurance Society of 
London, on a question of method of 
valuation of that company’s securi- 
ties, which aroused widespread in- 
terest. Interested in the subject, 
President S. F. Winston, of the 
Mutual Life of New York, sought 
the opinion of Sheppard Homans, 
actuary of the latter company and 
a recognized authority of the day. 
Mr. Homans found the Massachu- 
setts commissioner entirely correct 
in his stand and his opinion was so 
valued by the Massachusetts au- 
thorities that they included it in 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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Insurance Written and in Force by Domiciled 
Companies in Massachusetts between 1922-1941 































































































Berkshire Mutfial Boston Mutual Columbian National 
Insurance Written Insurance in Insurance Written Insurance in Insurance Written Insurance in 
(Paid for Basis) Force (Paid for Basis) Force (Paid for Basis) Force 
1941 $1,644,891 $23 ,515,332 $19,502,822 $87,121,523 $4,225,764 $20 ,552,211 
1940 1,573,499 23,359,510 18,725,463 79,446,139 3,403,901 18,200,899 
1939 1,817,523 23,244,806 19,357,825 77,065,619 4,576,039 17,307 ,463 
1938 1,947,069 22,827 ,956 20 , 334,931 74,078,645 2,196,290 15,442,620 
1937 1,965,557 22,792,394 20 ,407 ,777 71,459 ,594 3,457,994 15,208 ,050 
1936 1,907,947 22,235,933 23,126,776 68,640,797 2,741,631 13,935,859 
1935 1,918,417 22,005 ,877 24,433,746 65,158,472 1,961 ,263 12,646,444 
1934 2,562,158 22,635,471 25,406,733 61,496 ,065 993,195 12,402,094 
1933 1,944,524 23,344,501 23,643 ,877 58,874,813 976 ,530 12,980,217 
1932 2,290,838 24,629 , 997 24,944,344 57,527,515 933 ,302 14,123,797 
1931 2,281 ,870 25,119,721 27 ,594 ,432 62,025,372 1,297,940 15,586,443 
1930. 3,099 ,037 25,270,469 25,506,804 59,965,614 1,832,669 16,369 ,002 
1929 2,825,759 24,768,896 24,262,122 57,372,013 2,265,562 17,019,575 
1928 3,679,091 24,630,399 18,564 ,442 53,078,707 2,339,811 16,625,192 
1927 3,135,070 23,158,321 29,175,060 85,617,335 2,413,991 16,139,402 
1926. 3,378,064 ,022, 15,310,689 48,352,951 2,213,742 15,777,375 
1925 2,630,043 20,261 , 945 14,627,796 44,562, 2,662,960 15,611 ,262 
1924 2,325,446 19,098 , 237 12,068 ,345 40 ,863 , 867 2,455,801 14,898 ,352 
1923 2,082,075 18,135,546 10,965,914 38,150,337 3,162,819 14,102,912 
1922 1,902,703 17,651 ,097 9,380,678 35,164,105 1,620,084 12,832,323 
John Hancock Loyal Protective Massachusetts Mutual Massachusetts Protective 
Ins. Written Insurance in Ins. Written Insurance in Ins. Written Insurance in Ins. Written Insurance in 

(Paid for Basis) Force (Paid for Basis) Force (Paid for Basis) Force (Paid for Basis) Force 
1941 $136,055,231 ($910,155,751 $61 , 734 $240,962 | $10,878,356 |$143,604,229 $84 ,058 $910,336 
1940 127,881 ,494 ,542, 79,257 200 , 398 10,292,348 | 141,557,337 55,777 865,229 
1939 106,496,964 | 815,972,124 46,278 154 , 864 9,577,845 | 140,081,418 65,075 824,271 
1938 89 , 267,881 790,127,601 34,050 122,186 7,025,915 | 139,075,313 85,040 824,450 
1937 106,690,177 | 777,945,459 57,500 107 ,936 7,137,820 | 139,990,949 127,947 831 ,846 
1936 100,826,686 | 739,049,185 15,000 33,000 7,403,928 | 140,039,773 152,175 756 , 984 
1935 99,225,212 | 709,400,647 10,000 10,000 7,254,845 | 141,401,841 124 ,592 678 ,232 
1934 101,096,691 688 , 998,143 a ees 8,182,886 | 144,785,704 127 ,676 622,127 
1933 124,581,478 | 682,597,651 10,962,974 | 149,055,601 90 ,452 567,695 
1932 100,407,434 | 695,626,102 10,192,010 | 156,668,793 98 ,324 565,110 
1931 105,360,866 | 719,241,698 14,713,958 | 161,642,259 177,948 601 ,384 
1930 111,590,935 | 706,519,102 18,350,464 | 158,609,963 87,000 490,108 
1929 116,941, 674,953,415 19,156,162 | 152,563,838 162,700 771 ,257 
1928 101,476,820 | 620,448,096 19,738,274 | 143,056,669 91,700 646 ,057 
1927 105,145,984 | 579,596,642 19,219,279 | 133,491,278 ,600 R 
1926 102,998,194 | 530,526,511 18,413,986 | 122,503,251 117,500 542,800 
1925 88,022,060 | 474,479,693 17,303,194 | 113,000,960 265,200 557 ,500 
1924 82,796,188 | 454,270,391 15,902,840 | 102,664,155 400 ,800 394 ,300 
1923 73 ,069 ,447 ,738, 15,158,718 93,135,166 De : 
1922 59,788,368 | 367,080,779 11,383,110 84,337,690 

Monarch Life New England Mutual Paul Revere State Mutual 
1941 $697 , 900 $3,709,388 | $16,484,417 ($209,628,885 $102,920 $586 ,971 $4,935,455 ($103,511,208 
1940 599, 3,335,185 12,825,441 206 ,018 ,832 51,625 501 ,671 5,007,569 | 103,574,479 
1939 708,175 3,057,233 14,614,906 | 204,489,345 93 ,468 479,191 4,557,564 | 103,728,506 
1938. . 456,315 2,765,035 20,763,074 | 202,670,827 114,469 411,404 6,590,298 | 104,284,870 
1937 415,650 2,501 ,428 19,014,085 | 197,378,768 ° 370 , 856 6,360,427 | 103,095,646 
1936. . 438 ,737 2,255,285 17,947,722 | 190,738,371 62,151 327,754 6,245,854 | 102,023,694 
1935 431,850 2,068 ,423 19,728,750 | 185,214,753 100,076 303 ,.605 5,070,171 102,361,417 
1934 647 ,907 1,913,410 18,227,516 | 182,149,920 124 , 537 273,272 5,227,818 | 106,011,659 
1933 359,541 1,499, 287 17,718,187 | 181,724,499 40,763 170,735 5,773,569 | 110,914,730 
1932 321,136 1,364,728 17,155,116 | 187,482,363 67,750 154,472 7,077,546 | 118,739,924 
1931 s 1,286,126 18,157,589 | 190,767,267 106 , 367 145,907 10,915,986 | 124,505,959 
1930 323,440 1,164,618 19,962,202 | 185,348,693 56,540 56,540 14,125,181 122 ,043 ,982 
1929 427,750 983 ,442 22,692,692 | 178,828,637 ; 14,792,179 | 114,973,959 
1928 423 ,500 642,000 20,305,187 | 168,285,723 13,465,145 | 106,892,917 
1927 164,000 258 ,000 20,527,592 | 156,513,104 14,070,021 100,019,388 
1926 117,000 117,000 21,345,844 | 145,099,102 14,468 ,625 92,181,545 
1925 19,893,230 | 131,869,132 14,110,293 83 ,069 , 888 
1924 19,235,874 | 121,006,537 9,064,995 73,288 , 800 
1923 17,139,011 109 ,824 ,358 8,017,008 68,107,614 
1922 16,951 ,885 99 ,397 , 954 7,347,173 , 532, 
Excludes figures of Ministers Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass., which company reinsured in the Presbyterian Ministers Fund, 

Philadelphia, Pa., January, 1941. : 
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OF HIS LIFE-/NSURANCE POLICY 
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Kick-off for the Voluntary Salary Allotment Plan whereby 
more than 6000 employees of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York may buy U. S. War Bonds out of in- 
come. Here Lewis W. Douglas, president, is shown just after 
signing his authorization to the company to put aside a por- 
tion of his salary every payday toward the purchase of War 










Bonds. Looking on are (left to right) Theodore Ether. young- 
est employee in the Home Office; Florence MacGregor, ste- 
nographer; Vincent F. Lechner, president of The Mutual Life 
Association representing over 1600 home office employees; 
John Whitney Richmond, Deputy State Administrator of the 
New York War Savings Staff: and Manuela Corey, secretary. 





THE SECOND HUNDRED YEARS 


Mutual Life of New York will be a century old next February: 
Comment on its background and potentials: Revivified com- 
pany, under President Lewis Douglas, faces a dynamic future. 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 
Managing Editor, The Spectator 


current Second World War are, obviously, the 

United States and Great Britain. It is, therefore, 
interesting to note that the two men whose coopera- 
tive efforts brought into being the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York were, one an American, 
and the other a Canadian. he American was Alfred 
Sands Shipley Pell, a descendant of that Thomas Pell 
who came to the American Colonies in 1635, got grants 
of land from the Duke of York that took in most of 
what is Westchester County, N. Y., now, and became 
head of the “lordship and manor of Pelham.” Alfred 
Pell, becoming insurance-active shortly after England 
had annexed Shanghai and Hong Kong (to lose both 
about a century later), represented the Mutual Safety 
Insurance Company in New York and did a fire and 
marines business. From his operations he conceived 
the idea of the Mutual Life. 


Teer two leaders among the United Nations in the 


They Began It 

The Canadian, Morris Robinson, was born in Nova 
Scotia. However, he was descended from an old Vir- 
ginia family which had migrated to the Dominion and 
it was somewhat natural that, in 1810, he should have 
returned to the United States. Subsequently, he be- 
came cashier of the Orange County Bank at Goshen, 
N. Y. One likes to think of him as a budding banker, 
but human enough to mingle with the horse-lovers of 
that country where was foaled the great Hambletonian, 
“father of American harness racing.” 
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Later, after being for a while the vice-president of 
the then American Life Insurance & Trust Company 
of Baltimore, Mr. Robinson met Alfred Pell in New 
York at the very time when the dream of organizing 
the Mutual Life was uppermost in Pell’s mind. Both 
men understocd insurance as known here in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Their combined efforts 
brought about the incorporation of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York on April 12, 1842, 
although the company did not actually commence busi- 
ness until February 1, 1843. Morris Robinson was its 
first president. 

When, in February of 1943, the Mutual Life of New 
York celebrates its one-hundredth anniversary, it can 
look back on a century replete with “highs and lows,” 
but one which brought the United States from a dis- 
regarded group to the integrated position of world 
leadership which it occupies today. It was also the 
hundred years during. which the institution of life 
insurance was destined to become’ the largest privately- 
operated source of public protection known to man. 
Furthermore, the formation of the Mutual Life, stem- 
ming from the first meeting of its trustees on May 
9, 1842, was to give an undying impetus to the whole 
theory of mutual life insurance. 

So much for a brief glimpse at the background of 
this established company. But how did its various 
departments function as it began its first century of 
operation? Actually, there were no departments, as 
such. The office was at 44 (now 56) Wall Street in 

















New York City (the present home office site not being 
acquired until about 1884). Morris Robinson, who 
knew insurance methods, was the president. The char- 
ter called for applications for a total of $500,000 of life 
insurance to be in before starting (later voluntarily 
raised to $1,000,000 by the trustees). Alfred Pell, 
an insurance man, was the moving spirit. The two 
men were the company. Other officers at the time were 
Samuel Hannay, secretary (he was in the stationery 
business); Joseph Blunt, counsel (an attorney not 
very familiar with even such insurance law as then 
existed); and Dr. Minturn Post, physician. In a 
short time Robinson, Pell and Dr. Post evolved har- 
monious management methods wherein the physician’s 
skill in medical selection was no small factor. 


Really Agency-Minded 


One thing the Mutual Life did have at its very in- 
ception and that was an agency department, even 
though not then known as such. The company can 
proudly point to the fact that Policy No. 1 was issued 
to an agent. Of real help to the trustees had been the 
brokerage firm of Shipman & Ayres which was ap- 
pointed to solicit business and which brought in some 
$240,000 of the original writings. Thomas N. Ayres 
of that firm got Policy No. 1 for $5,000. Policy No. 
2 went to his associate, Mr. Shipman. So far as 
known, the Mutual Life of New York is the only 
company which issued its first two policies to its own 
agents. At first the company had only two plans of 
life insurance—the whole life and the term, the latter 
being written for whatever periods the applicants 
desired. 

Investments were originally handled by the presi- 
dent in collaboration with Mr. Pell. It is noteworthy 
that the company’s very first investment, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1843, was in stock of the city of New York. 
Its first mortgage loan on real estate was for $10,000 
and was made on June 12, 1843. Never taking kindly 
to farm real estate mortgages, the Mutual Life none- 
theless adhered to the idea of solidity and liquidity 
throughout its existence; indeed, at times to such an 
extent as tended toward the static. 

In 1905 there came the so-called Armstrong In- 
vestigation of life insurance companies—paralleling 
to a certain extent the TNEC investigation of recent 
years. Up to that era of the early nineteen hundreds, 
some of the life insurance executives had been finan- 
cial barons in a small way. None exhibited the greed 
of the railroad builders and stock manipulators of the 
period, but many felt that their companies were their 
own by something approaching feudal right and they 
lived “high, wide and handsome.” In addition, some 
of them had an uncanny knack of skinning the politi- 
cal cat before that feline even had a chance to jump. 
It was a plush epoch from which no successful busi- 
ness man, whatever his field, escaped scatheless. 


Era of Stasis 


After the Armstrong Investigation, clamps were 
placed on big business in life insurance. Subse- 
quently, there was an era of expansion, but, for some 
reason even now obscure, the Mutual Life of New 
York did not enter the expansion parade. It became 
almost ultra conservative. Business was sought from 
brokers controlling large volume, rather than from 
agents in the mass—agents who could be aggressively 
stimulated to become the lifeblood of an aggressive 
organization. Even in the lush times of the Roaring 
Twenties, the Mutual Life went along almost a de- 


? 


cadent way. Within the company itself, department 
heads grew old jealously guarding their domains and, 
often, one department did not know what another 
was doing—if anything. Dust accumulated in the 
minds of the chiefs and the patient signs of a chang- 
ing social order were, apparently, blissfully ignored. 
Officials frequently were “holier-than-thou” toward 
the hoi polloi of the field and the degree of managerial 
stasis began to be symptomatic of definite disease. 

However, if social and financial upheavals are 
strong enough to be indications of a fundamental al- 
eration, they throw their own leaders to the top. Hit- 
ler does not make a Germany of today. Roosevelf is 
not the creator of the forces within the United States. 
Mussolini did not, himself, cause Fascism. Churchill 
did not make England as we think of it now. Those 
men are only the outward representatives of basic 
cycles that brought them to the surface. So it was, 
eventually, with the Mutual Life of New York. 

In the years between 1843 and 1940, the Mutual 
Life had had but six presidents, most of them dyed 
in the wool.of tradition and most of them striving to 
maintain the old order, although the new order cast 
long shadows ahead. They had stamina, caution and 
stability. But those qualities were becoming less nec- 
essary than daring, than what the modern army calls 
logistics, and then what, for lack of a better phrase, 
may be styled the vision of tomorrow that is needed 
to be great when tomorrow comes. 


The Needed Changes 


At the beginning of 1940, there came a change in 
the Mutual Life, a change so foresighted in intent and 
so sweeping in accomplishment that it cannot now be 
rightly evaluated. Lewis W. Douglas became presi- 
dent. 

Amherst educated, Congressional representative 
from Arizona, United States director of the budget, 
one-time vice-president of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany and former principal and vice-chancellor of 
McGill University at Montreal, Mr. Douglas was of 
today’s crucible for tomorrow’s uses. Hammer and 
tongs he went at the ‘ob of revivifying the Mutual 
Life. And he did it shrewdly, withal. He made the 
men in the company and its agents in the field realize 
that he was human; that his blood was neither ice 
water nor molten gold. Some of the goadfellowship 
gatherings he initiated prior to Pearl Harbor would 
have made the dead ghosts of Mutual Life’s former 
chiefs turn in their graves. Mostly, he got results. 
It is doubtful whether any life insurance company in 
American history got such a shaking-up as President 
Douglas gave the Mutual Life. He used an axe to 
remove deadwood. He caused real estate holdings to 
be revaluated by modern yardsticks to the tune of mil- 
lions of dollars. He planned the coordination of de- 
partments and their heads on a “one for all and all 
for one” basis. Called back to national service in the 
face of the nation’s war effort, he got a look at condi- 
tions in England and then, just a few weeks ago, was 
drafted to the job of deputy war shipping adminis- 
trator with a tremendous responsibility on his hands. 
Despite that, he keeps close touch with the affairs of 
the Mutual Life, particularly from the financial end. 
It 1s said that when it comes to work he is the pro- 
verbial hog for punishment. 

About him, President Douglas gathered a Mutual 
Life group of officers handpicked. As executive vice- 
president there is Alexander E. Patterson — good 
agent, good mixer, good business man and former 
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president of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Next comes Dwight S. Beebe, vice-president 
and financial manager, who, say some, can do things 
with money that are sheer legerdermain. Vice-Presi- 
dent Louis W. Dawson is also general counsel—keen, 
clever and indoctrinated. Actuary Joseph B. Maclean 
(also vice-president) is a worthy successor to the com- 
pany’s first actuary, Professor Charles Gill, “mathe- 
matician,” and to the great Sheppard Homan, whose 
American Experience Table became a_ standard 
throughout the country. Managing the real estate de- 
partment is Vice-President Henry Verdelin, who looks 
like a successful automobile salesman and thinks in 
terms of buildings, real estate futures and the rehabil- 
itation of structures for profit. Leigh Cruess is man- 
ager of selection (a title that scarcely needs the “vice- 
president” that goes with it) and J. Roger Hull is 
vice-president and manager of agencies. Julian S. 
Myrick, famed New York producer, is now second 
vice-president, his post demonstrating again the fact 
that the Mutual Life has chosen to be on the trail to- 
ward aggressive but friendly development. For treas- 
urer, there is Stuart F. Silloway, with a background 
of integrity and acumen. Comptroller Frederick W. 
Miller and Secretary Willard T. Johns just about com- 
plete the official family. Ably gathering together the 
multiple threads of the new-born organization is 
Clifford B. Reeves, assistant to the president, who has 
planned an advertising compaign for 1942 which is 
designed with care to bring the rejuvenated Mutual 
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Life of New York to the attention of the public and 
the business. 

Few, indeed, of the officers and department heads 
who were with the Mutual Life ten years ago now 
remain. Observation indicated that most of the new 
men who have come into the company since Mr. 
Douglas became president are between the ages of 
30 and 40. There is, of course, the possibility that 
such a large group of such an age bracket might, in 
time, become the counterparts of the Mutual Life’s 
old men of yesterday. But that has been foreseen and 
a plan will be devised whereby there will be a constant 
pool of young “understudies” from which the execu- 
tive material of tomorrow may be drawn. 

As the Mutual Life of New York goes into the sec- 
ond century of its existence it is, from the standpoint 
of manpower and organization, in a challenging posi- 
tion to meet the problems of war and post-war condi- 
tions. It is agency-minded to a degree not previously 
known in its whole history. It is cognizant of its duty 
toward the social evolution which is taking place 
among policyholders and citizens. It is fully aware 
of the need for Democracy to win the war and it is 
determined to bend every effort, within the scope of 
its rights, to that end. The company now has over 
$3,800,000,000 of life insurance in force—protection 
of the highest type for policyholders. It has over 
$1,500,000,000 in assets, and it has outstanding some 
1,300,000 policies. Behind it lies a significant past. 
Ahead there is a future as modern as the next century. 
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The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $135,000,000 to nexageacinnes and Benefici- 
sce alec an bea exe 


Holds Assets of Over $55,000,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, 7“ 1 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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More Precious than Jewels 


One of our policyholders is now in training as an 
aviation cadet in one of the camps of the United States 
Army. As is so often the case, he is on very friendly 
footing with his life insurance underwriter, who during 
the past several years did a great deal of work in help- 
ing conserve the two policies he has with us, as well 
as a third policy which is on the books of another 
agency. The cadet writes: 


“My days are becoming fewer toward commissioning. 
I'll graduate soon, if all continues well, and then my 
class will be scattered to foreign fronts, with an in- 
terval between graduation and arrival at a hot sector. 


“If you have any other suggestions that I might fol- 
low before I leave, they'll certainly be welcome. I’m 
trying to have my affairs completely in order by gradu- 


ation time, including automatic payment of insurance 


premiums when due. Please don’t let anything happen 
to my life insurance, for it’s more precious than jewels 
now that I can’t get any more. 


“Thanks again. Your efforts for me may have been 


a nuisance, more than my three little policies seem 


worth. But after the war, or as soon as I am insurable 
again, I'll want a lot more insurance, and you know 
where I'll go to get it.”” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 





Chairman of the Board President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 



































Fire Insurance is NOT Enough! 


Naturally, fire insurance is a neces- 
sity for the home purchaser, but 
complete protection requires 


MORTGAGE CANCELLATION 
INSURANCE 


The cost is surprisingly low and 
yet it accomplishes so much. 


Information gladly furnished 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded in 1906 























Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
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INFORMATION 


Occidental Life 


Members of the field force of Oc- 
cidental Life of California have re- 
ceived an important addition for 
their ‘sales kits, an all-coverage 
policy combining life and accident 
and health insurance features. The 
name of the new plan is The Policy 
With a Heart. 

Primary purpose of The Policy 
With A Heart is to effect a reduc- 
tion in the cost of an overall per- 
sonal insurance plan for the bread- 
winners of the nation, at the same 
time providing ultimate protection 
against the four hazards always 


menacing their earning power: (1) 
Death (2) Disability (3) Business 
reverses-unemployment (4) Old 
age. 

The complete coverage is built 
upon a foundation of life insurance 
combined with accident and health. 
Any life plan the company writes 
can be included in The Policy With 
A Heart. Any one of three special- 
ly-adapted accident or accident and 
health plans may be used, with the 
provision that accident and health 
coverage can remain in force only 
as long as the life coverage, unless 
terminated earlier by stipulated 
age limits. The minimum life cov- 
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Age at Issue 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 €0 
Premium $20.14 $22.85 $26.36 $30.94 $37.68 $45.45 $56.93 $72.83 
Dividend at End of Year 2 3.10 3.37 3.63 3.75 4.16 4.95 6.09 7.76 
3 3.39 3.65 3.90 3.98 4.45 5.31 6.48 8.20 
5 3.96 4.20 4.38 4.53 5.13 6.03 7.27 9.03 
10 4.72 4.86 5.00 5.50 €.29 7.34 8.81 10.94 
15 5.61 5.70 6.17 6.83 7.73 8.96 10.69 13.00 
20 6.03 6.44 7.06 7.85 8.89 10.39 12.31 15.44 
10 Annual Premiums 201.40 228.50 263.60 309.40 370.80 454.50 £69.30 728.30 
Total Dividends 36.47 38.51 39.94 42.30 47.90 56.24 67.98 84.74 
Net Cost 164.93 189.99 223.66 267.10 322.90 398.26 501.32 643.56 
Average Yearly Cost 16.49 19.00 22.37 26.71 32.29 39.83 50.13 64.36 
Cash Vaiue 10 Years 89.00 108.00 131.00 159.00 191.00 226.00 266.00 306.00 
Net Cost 10 Years 75.93 $1.99 92.66 108.10 131.90 172.26 235.32 337.56 
Average Annual Net Cost 7.59 8.30 9.27 10.81 13.19 17.23 23.53 33.76 
20 Annual Premiums 402.80 457.00 527.20 618.80 741.60 909.00 1138.60 1456.60 
Total Dividends 62.95 96.91 102.90 112.00 126.75 147.81 177.06 218.71 
Net Cost 399.85 350.09 424.30 506.80 614.85 761.19 961.54 1237.89 
Average Yearly Cost 15.50 18.00 21.22 25.34 30.75 38.06 48.08 61.90 
Cost Value 20 Years 231.60 276.00 328.00 383.00 441.00 498.00 551.00 607.00 
Net Cost 20 Years 78.85 84.09 96.30 123/80 173.85 263.19 410.54 630.89 
Average Annual! Net Cost 3.94 4.20 4.82 6.19 8.69 13.16 20.53 31.54 
2)-PAYMENT LIFE 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Age at Issue 25 35 4 5 25 35 45 55 
Premiums $30.12 $36.22 $45.73 $62.68 $48.15 $49.85 $54.22 $66.36 
Dividend at End of Year 2 3.24 3.77 4.25 6.06 3.50 4.00 4.39 6.10 
3 3.54 4.05 4.55 6.45 3.83 4.30 4.70 6.50 
5 4.14 4.55 5.25 7.24 4.46 4.84 5.42 7.29 
10 5.00 5.30 6.48 8.76 5.50 5.77 6.71 8.78 
15 6.01 6.57 7.91 10.41 6.73 7.17 8.13 10.30 
20 6.65 7.43 8.91 11.24 7.77 8.23 8.97 10.61 
10 Annual Premiums 301.20 332.20 457.30 626.80 481.50 498.50 542.20 663.60 
Total Dividends 38.31 41.81 49.15 67.69 41.62 44.83 50.80 68.07 
Net Cost 262.89 320.89 408.15 559.11 439.88 453.67 491.40 595.53 
Average Yearly Cost 25.29 32.09 40.82 55.91 43.99 45.37 49.14 59.55 
Cash Value 10 Years 188.00 231.00 287.00 338.00 383.00 383.00 384.00 t 
Net Cost 10 Years 74.89 89.59 121.15 221.11 56.88 70.67 107.40 211.53 
Average Annual Net Cost 7.49 8.99 12.12 22.11 5.69 7.07 10.74 21.15 
20 Annual Premiums 602.40 724.40 914.60 1253.60 963.00 997.00 1084.40 1327.26 
Total Dividends 99.20 108.84 129.48 172.61 110. 48 117.95 133.03 170. 
Net Cost 503.20 615.56 785.12 1080.99 852.52 879.05 951.37 1156.30 
pay Yearly Cost 25.16 30.78 39.26 54.05 42.63 43.96 47.57 57.82 
Cash Vaiue 20 Years 505.00 610.00 723.00 825.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 
Net Cost 20 Years —1.80 5.56 62.12 255.99 -—147.48 —120.95 — 48.63 156.30 
Average Annual Net Cost —.9 .28 3.12 12.80 —7.35 —6.05 —2.43 7.82 
— ——— eetenenaeteie — 
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erage, allowed is $1,000 of face 
amount. 

Here are some of the highligts of 
The Policy With A Heart: 

1. Lower in cost and broader in 
scope than separate accident and 
health and life policies. 

2. The same broad (accident and 
health) coverage is available to all 
employed men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 55 (except in 
especially hazardous occupations). 

3. Accident benefits renewable 
to age 70 for men; age 65 for 
women. Sickness benefits renew- 
able to age 65 for men, age 60 for 
women. 

4. No increase in premium after 
issuance. No reduction in benefits 
at any age. 

5. Premium Waiver—in event of 
total disability either from acci- 
dent or sickness and during the 
time for which the benefits are 
payable, the A. & H. portion of any 
premium falling due after such dis- 
ability has existed for at least 30 
days, shall be waived. 

6. Incontestable feature—policy 
contract states that after policy 
has been in force for two full years, 
all sickness or diseases shall be as- 
sumed to have had their inception 
during the life of the policy. 

7. Non-prorating. Standard pro- 
vision No. I is on non-prorating 
basis. Thus in event of a change in 
occupation to one more hazardous 
than at inception of risk, no reduc- 
tion in benefit shall be made in case 
of claim. 

8. The Policy With A Heart is 
written on a more favorable classi- 
fication basis than separate acci- 
dent and health policies. 

9. Accidental death benefits are 
attached to the life portion of the 
plan, which makes it non-cancel- 
able and incontestable. The Policy 
With A Heart permits issuance of 
five units of accidental death to 
each unit of natural death, up to 
$10,000, after which the customary 
one for one ratio of Double Indem- 
nity is resumed. 

10. The Policy With A Heart 
makes no exclusion for diseases 
that are not common to both sexes. 

11. The three basic plans of acci- 
dent or accident and health cover- 
age which can be used. The Policy 
With A Heart are: 

a. Accident only benefits—this 
plan provided benefits from first 
day for life. 

b. Accident and sickness benefits 
—gsickness benefits payable from 
eighth day. Non-house confining. 
Full benefits payable for 12 months 
in any one period of sickness. 











c. Accident and sickness benefits 
—first-day cover for sickness while 
providing same accident coverage 
as (a) above. 

12. Hospital, nurse and surgical 
fee schedules are not limited by 
amount of monthly income pur- 
chased. 

13. Total Disability Income or 
Waiver of Premium Disability 
alone may be written in conjunc- 
tion with the life insurance portion 
of The Policy With A Heart. The 
amount of Total Disability Income 
benefit so taken does not affect or 
restrict the amount of Sickness and 
Accident Disability under the A. & 
H. portion. 


Pacific Mutual Life 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has distributed a 
revised dividend booklet illustrat- 
ing dividends effective as of May 1, 
1942, which are applicable to new 
business and to all policies which 


carry July 1, 1941, rates. Dividend 
accumulations on the new scale are 
computed at the rate of 3 per cent. 
(The guaranteed rate provided for 
in the policies is 24% per cent.) 

The 1942 scale is slightly reduced 
from the one effective May 1, 1941. 
During the early policy years indi- 
cated dividends have been rather 
sharply curtailed but in the later 
policy years the reductions are 
nominal. 

Because of the interest shown in 
the recently designed option per- 
mitting the purchase of One Year 
Term insurance through the use 
of annual dividends, the new divi- 
dend booklet sets out a detailed 
schedule of the amount of insur- 
ance which may be secured under 
this option where the dividend is 
applied to purchase non-participat- 
ing One Year Term insurance pay- 
able in one sum should death occur 
within one year of the due date of 
said dividend. 

Pacific Mutual Life has also is- 


sued a supplement to its Classifica- 
tion of Occupations covering ac- 
ceptance of risks engaged in war 
industries. 

The following table illustrates 
the dividend scale effective May 1, 
1942, on the Ordinary Life, 20- 
Payment Life and 20-Year Endow- 
ment of the Pacific Mutual. The 
scale effective from May 1, 1941, 
to May 1 of this year is illustrated 
on page 358 of the latest edition of 
the Spectator Life Agents Brief. 


Lincoln National Life 


The accompanying table shows 
premium rates on fourteen of the 
participating life insurance policies 
recently introduced by the ‘Lincoln 
National Life. The company, pre- 
viously confining itself entirely to 
the non-par field, is now selling a 
complete line of participating 
policies based on the American 
Men 3% (N. J.) Reserve for all 
policies except retirement income. 











LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO., PORT WAYNE 
Participating Premium Rates per $1,000 
Amer. Men 3% (N. J.) Reserve for all Par. except Retirement Income 
Ret. Five Star End. 
Preferred Risk Endowments Endowments Endowments Inc. Annuities Anr.t JUVENILE 
Min. $2500 At 85 At 65 Ann. Endowment At 65 
Ordinary  20-Pay. Cont. Cont. Prem. Annuity? Cont 20-Pay. 20-Yr. 
Age Life Life Prem. 20-Pay. Prem. 2C-Pay. 20-Yr. 25-Yr. Per Unit At 58 At 62 Prem. Age At 85 End. 
15 16.31 26.11 16.36 26.17 18.69 28.71 48.01 37.42 100.00 31.18 26.91 24.52 8 24.08 47.80 
16 16.61 26.47 16.67 26.53 19.13 29.17 48.05 37.49 100.00 32.15 27.65 25.14 9 24.27 47.75 
17 16.94 26.84 17.00 26.90 19.58 29.65 48.11 37.55 100.00 33.17 28.43 25.79 10 24.53 47.76 
18 17.29 27.24 17.33 27.29 20.07 30.13 48.19 37.62 100.00 34.25 29.26 26.47 1 24.84 4T. 
19 17.64 27.63 17.70 27.69 20.57 30.64 48.25 37.71 100.00 35.40 30.13 27.19 12 25.16 47.85 
20 18.01 238.04 18.07 28.11 21.11 31.18 48.33 37.78 100.00 36.62 31.04 27.95 13 25.48 47.89 
21 18.40 28.47 18.46 28.53 21.67 31.73 48.40 37.87 100.00 37.91 32.01 28.75 14 25.82 47.95 
22 18.80 28.91 18.87 28.98 22.26 32.29 48.49 37.97 100.00 39.28 33.04 29.59 


Payor Benefit may be added 
which provides in event death 
or disability of person paying 
premium (called original bene- 
beneficiary in policies). Policy 


28 21.69 31.93 21.78 32.01 26.59 36.19 49.12 38.72 100.00 49.66 40.64 35.77 _-will be continued in full force. 
29 22.26 32.50 22.35 32.59 27.47 36.93 49.25 38.88 100.00 51.85 42.21 37.02 Not issued for less than $1000. 
30 22.85 33.10 22.95 33.19 28.40 37.70 49.40 39.07 100.00 54.21 43.88 28.36 
31 23.49 33.71 23.59 33.80 29.41 38.50 49.57 39.25 100.00 56.74 45.68 39.78 


33 24.84 35.02 24.96 35.12 31.60 40.20 49.93 39.72 100.00 62.47 49.66 42.93 
34 25.58 35.71 25.70 35.82 32.82 41.11 50.14 39.97 100.00 65.72 51.88 44.67 
35 26.35 36.44 26.49 36.55 34.11 42.06 50.37 40.27 100.00 69.25 54.29 48.53 
36 27.18 37.19 27.31 37.31 35.51 43.05 50.62 40.60 100.00 73.13 56.89 48.54 
37 28.04 37.99 28.20 38.11 37.01 44 50.90 40.95 100.00 77.37 59.70 50.69 
38 28.95 38.82 29.12 38.94 38.63 45.18 §1.21 41.35 100.00 82.05 62.76 53.02 
39 29.91 39.68 30.10 39.81 40.38 46.31 51.56 41.78 100.00 87.26 66.09 55.53 
40 30.94 40.59 31.13 40.72 42.27 47.52 51.94 32.27 100.00 93.05 69.74 58.26 
41 32.03 41.55 32.23 41.69 44.31 48.78 52.37 42.80 100.00 99.54 73.73 61.22 
42 33.18 42.55 33.41 42.71 46.55 50.11 52.84 43.40 100.00 106.83 78.15 64.45 
43 34.40 43.61 34.64 43.77 48.98 51.52 53.36 44.06 100.00 115.13 83.04 67.98 
44 35.70 44.74 35.96 44.90 51.66 53.02 53.95 44.79 100.00 124.63 88.49 71.84 
45 37.09 45.92 37.36 46.09 54.60 54.60 54.60 45.61 100.00 135.59 94.58 76.09 
46 38.55 47.18 38.86 47.36 57.85 55.32 46.51 100.00 148.37 101.44 80.82 
47 40.11 48.51 40.45 48.70 61.45 56.12 47.51 100.00 163.48 109.20 86.08 
48 41.79 49.93 42.14 50.13 65.47 57.03 48.61 100.00 181.65 118.10 91.95 
49 43.56 51.43 43.95 51.65 69.98 58.02 49.83 100.00 128.3 98. 
50 45.45 53.03 45.88 53.26 75.07 59.11 51.18 100.00 140.32 106.01 
51 47.46 54.74 47.93 54.97 60.32 52.65 100.00 154.40 
52 49.60 56.56 50.12 56.81 61.66 54.27 100.00 171.25 
53 51.89 52.46 58.76 63.15 56.05 100.00 
54 54.33 60.58 54.96 60.87 64.78 57.99 100.00 
55 56.93 62.81 57.63 63.11 66.57 60.13 100.00 
56 59.70 65.20 60.48 65.52 68.56 62.46 100.00 
57 62.66 67.77 63.54 68.11 70.72 65.00 100.00 
58 65.83 70.52 66.81 70.90 73.12 67.77 100.00 
59 69.21 73.49 70.32 75.73 70.79 100.00 
60 72.84 76.69 74.08 77.12 78.61 74.08 100.00 
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WALTER E. BARTON, C.L.U., President 


T is just 100 years since William Bard appointed 
agents for the New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Co. and thus fathered the agency system of selling 

life insurance. This past century has seen the devel- 
opment of the managing “general agent” and, in its 
second half, of the branch office system. The early 
decades were full of crudity and cut-throat competi- 
tion, but the later years, particularly since the Big 
Jolt of 1905, have witnessed a growing refinement of 
method and a sincere preference for quality business. 


Partly by way of celebrating William Bard’s pioneer- 
ing back in 1842, The Spectator is inaugurating 
studies of modern life insurance agencies, those two- 
way channels through which business pours into the 
companies and protection pours out upon many millions 
of families this country over. These studies will visit 
different parts of the country and different companies. 
They will draw out the good in each agency for the 
benefit of all. They do not expect to be hampered by 
the jealous secretiveness of the old days, because 
agencies distinctive enough to be included here could 
have become so only through enlightened manage- 
ment. 


Some highly successful agencies are large and some 
are small. A few agencies are larger in point of in- 
surance in force, than the average life insurance com- 
pany. One of those few, an agency whose distinction 
is beyond question, has been chosen for the first study 
in this series. It is the Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc.; 
of the Union Central Life Insurance Company in New 
York. Its approximately $250,000,000 of insurance in 
force would place it, if it were a company, forty- 
seventh in the 1941 ranking, which means that there 
are at least 250 companies in this country smaller than 
the Knight Agency. 
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But size is emphatically not everything. It will be 
easy enough to record paragraphs of facts about this 
agency’s history, the personalities of its executives 
and the methods of its operation. But it will be harder 
to explain its success and to interpret its distinction. 
One of the Cincinnati company’s officers, in correspon- 
dence, spoke of the Charles B. Knight Agency as 
“unique in all respects.”” Walter Barton, the agency’s 
head, in conversation, said that it had no secret— 
“it’s just hard work.” In between the A of one and 
the Z of the other, there is plenty of room for study. 


Background of an Agency 

A life insurance agency has two backgrounds—its 
company and its past. First as to the company’s atti- 
tude toward its agencies: The Union Central has 76 
agencies, of which about half are general agencies 
and half branch offices, with both business in force 
and new business divided about equally between the 
two. Although the Union Central considers itself 
primarily a general-agency company, it expresses no 
particular preference one way or the other. In organiz- 
ing or reorganizing an agency, the company is willing 
to set it up on either basis, and usually the man who 
is going to take charge of the agency is given his 
choice as to which basis he would prefer. 

The Union Central has used all the usual methods 
of selecting and training agency heads; its best suc- 
cess has been achieved through a normal process of 
promotion from agent to supervisor or assistant man- 
ager to manager or general agent. Its agencies are 
divided into six groups, with a home-office contact man 
assigned to each group. It is his function to main- 
tain liaison between the home office and the agencies 
in his group, but managers are at liberty to com- 
muticate directly with any officer of the company and 








The Charles B. Knight 
Agency, Inc., New York, 
Union Central Life; 
An Operational Survey 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Spectator Staff Writer 


are not required to take up all home office matters 
through the district supervisor. Several managers ii 
other parts of the country have been chosen from the 
Knight Agency. 

Possibly one of the unique features of the Charles B. 
Knight Agency—at least since the recent dissolution 
of the Edward A. Woods Co. in Pittsburgh—is that 
it is a general agency without general agents. The 
corporation is itself the Union Central’s general agent 
in New York, and the two men who might seem to be 
partners in a general agency are officers of the cor- 
poration—Walter E. Barton is president and Paul S. 
Ranck is vice-president and treasurer. How this came 
about is part of the agency’s other background story, 
its past. 


Background of a Manager 


And that story goes back to a certain day in 1892, 
when 28-year-old (Charles B. Knight, partnered with 
his brother in the coal business, came back to his home 
in Utica, N. Y., to find home and office in ashes. His 
young wife and his small daughter were safe with 
neighbors, but he owed $1,900 and possessed only $5 
and a life insurance policy with a cash value of $257. 
That one unburnable asset convinced him that life in- 
surance was the business for him, so he began working 
for the New York Life in Utica, later joining the 
Prudential in Pittsburgh and working for the latter 
company in Philadelphia from 1908 to 1914. 

It was in Philadelphia that President Jesse R. Clark, 
Sr., of the Union Central found Charles Knight and 
brought him to New York to build up the agency in 
that city. Before 1914 tnat agency had been relatively 
small, producing less than $2,000,000 a year, but in 
that year it paid for $4,173,000; in 1915, eight million; 
in 1916, 12 million; in 1917, 20 million, and it has 





CHARLES B. KNIGHT, Founder 


seldom produced less than 20 million in any year since 
then. in four vears of the gay ’20’s, its production 
went over $40,000,000; during the past decade, 1932- 
41, its annual production averaged $21,509,096.10. 

Mr. Knight incorporated the agency in 1930, and 
the general agency contract was transferred to the 
corporation, so that there would be no gap in agency 
management in case of Mr. Knight’s death. He con- 
tinued as the active head of the agency until about 
a vear before his death when he suffered a serious 
illness. His Jife reached nearly the full three score 
years and ten, ending May 2, 1934. 

It may be noted that when Edward Woods was ap- 
pointed general agent in 1890 he was 25 years old; 
when Charles Knight became general agent in 1914 
he was 50 years old. But Charles Knight brought with 
him to New York not only 20 years of experience 
but also Walter Barton and Paul Ranck, both of whom 
had distinct points of kinship with their friend and 
leader. Like him Walter Barton had had a rural boy- 
hood and had finished his schooling at a business col- 
lege, and, again like Charles Knight, Paul Ranck was 
born in Pennsylvania. 

Schooling finished, Walter Barton got his first job 
in the Richmond, Ind., division offices of a railroad 
and was later shifted to Pittsburgh. In Philadelphia 
he met Mr. Knight, who later persuaded him to 
become a life insurance man. It was in that latter 
city that Paul Ranck began his business career in 
the offices of the very conservative Real Estate Title & 
Insurance Trust Co. There he was discovered by 
“Dad” Knight in 1908 and brought into life insurance 
as an agent. In the next four years he qualified for 
three successive company conventions, and the call 
to New York found him develcping surplus business 
among brokers. 
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When the Knight-Barton-Ranck 
trio, aged, respectively, 50, 27 and 
24, began to work for the Union 
Central in New York, offices were 
taken in the Woolworth Building, 
where they stayed for 15 years. 


Then when the Transportation 
Building was erected a few doors 
south, a favorable offer was made 
to Mr. Knight and he moved the 
offices there. How the _ present 
spacious and carefully planned ac- 
commodations developed belongs a 
little later in our story. 

Both of Mr. Knight’s lieutenants 
were ready to make their special 
contributions to the agency. At 
first a personal producer, Walter 
Barton was soon paying for $250,- 
000 of business a year. However, 
as the agency grew, he took on 
more and more supervisory respon- 
sibilities, together with the title of 
assistant manager. He was active 
first in brokerage work, then in 
training, but without giving up 
personal production. When the agen- 
cy was incorporated in 1930, Mr. 
Barton was made vice-president, 
and as Mr. Knight spent less and 
less time in active agency work, Mr. 
Barton gradually became the vir- 
tual head of the business, so that 
it was natural that on Mr. Knight’s 
death in 1934 Mr. Barton was made 
president of the Charles B. Knight 
Agency. 
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Believing thoroughly in the pro- 
fessional school of thought among 
life underwriters, Mr. Barton is 
himself a holder of the C.L.U. de- 
gree awarded by the American 
College of Life Underwriters. He 
is also active in organization work; 
he has served as an officer of the 
New York Life Managers Associa- 
tion and as a first vice-president 
and later as president of the New 
York City Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and he is at present 
treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 


Business Development 


Within the agency Mr. Barton 
has been chiefly engaged in the 
problems involved in the acquisi- 
tion of new business, especially in 
developing the sales force. Both 
his work and his temperament are 
admirably supplemented by Paul 
Ranck, who is primarily interested 
in the agency’s insurance from the 
time it is paid for until it goes off 
the books. For about two years 
after joining the agency Mr. Ranck 
continued his work among brokers, 
but later relinquished that phase to 
Mr. Barton. Instead, Mr. Ranck 
was given the title of assistant 
manager and placed in charge of 
the cashier’s department; he has 
remained in charge of the agency’s 
financial affairs ever since, includ- 


ing collections and the all-important 
conservation. In 1930 he was 
elected treasurer of the corporation 
and in 1934 became also vice-presi- 
dent. 


The Personal Touch 

Charles Knight’s special gift—or 
one of them—was his human touch 
in dealing with people. Things in- 
terested him less. After the young 
agency had installed itself in the 
Woolworth Building, whenever Mr. 
Knight took on some new agents, 
he would run out and buy some 
second-hand furniture, have more 
partitions put up, and push the of- 
fices still further around the cen- 
tral well that houses the elevators. 
Then when the agency moved into 
the Transportation Building, Mr. 
Knight planned the offices there 
with regard mainly for the con- 
venience of the agents and on the 
general principle that each agent 
should be able to give the impres- 
sion of having his own private of- 
fice; in other words, it was a nest 
of little cubby-holes. It worked 
fairly well, but Mr. Knight was not 
fully satisfied with it, realizing that 
there was room for improvement if 
not quite enough for work. Later, 
when Mr. Barton had taken over 
the executive responsibilities, he 
borrowed a layout man from the 
Union Central, Herbert Hamilton, 
then assistant superintendent of 
agencies, and they studied the 
problem thoroughly. It was obvious 
that the renovation of the offices 
would cost considerable, but in the 
spring of 1938 it was decided to go 
ahead with it. An office architect 
was supplied by the landlord, the 
Charles F. Noyes Co.; the job took 
about three months, and involved 
the purchase of 175 new desks. 

The walls enclosing the corner 
office used formerly by Mr. Knight 
and now by Mr. Barton are all that 
remain of the original partitions. 
In Mr. Barton’s office, by the way, 
is the solid walnut desk presented 
to Mr. Knight in 1924 in celebra- 
tion of the agency’s tenth anni- 
versary. Extending along one side 
of the building from that corner 
are the offices of most of the staff, 
reaching to Mr. Ranck’s office. Go- 
ing at right angles to that row are 
the semi-private offices of the 
agents, reaching to the large room 
occupied by the agents who do not 
yet rate individual quarters. With- 
in the right angle formed by those 
two rows are the cashier’s depart- 
ment, the medical examiner’s office 
and laboratory where a!l urinary 
examinations are made, the cler- 


ical workers—with the _ stenog- 
raphers in a room by themselves 
—and the storerooms. A private 
staircase leads to the floor above, 
on which are the assembly room 
and the offices of the large pro- 
ducers. 

Next to Mr. Barton’s office in 
what might be called Executive 
Row is the office of Maurice Ziff, 
assistant manager, and beyond are 
found successively Hubert E. Davis, 
production manager, Samuel D. 
Rosan and Raymond 8S. Maechtel, 
brokerage managers, who call on 
brokers and the large producers of 
other companies who have surplus 
business to dispose of; and James 
D. Banks, who is directly respon- 
sible for conservation under Mr. 
Ranck’s supervision. 


Briefly Biographical 

A few quick biographical glances 
will suggest the variety of per- 
sonality and background which 
helps to give the Charles B. Knight 
Agency its many-sided appeal to 
all kinds of people. Take Maurice 
Ziff, who as assistant manager is 
in charge of office detail—office 
manager, in other words. He was 
born in Hartford in 1898, educated 
at Tufts College, served in the 
United States Army during World 
War I, worked for the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co. 1919-1923, then, 
thinking he might make the Army 
his profession, studied a year at the 
Field Artillery School at Fort Sill, 
Okla., decided differently, worked 
three years for the Phoenix of 
Hartford, and on July 1, 1927, be- 
gan his connection with the Charles 
B. Knight Agency, where at first he 
organized the conservation work. 

His neighbor to the south, 
Hubert E. Davis, hails from En- 
gland, entered the life insurance 
business in 1925 and has been with 
the Charles B. Knight Agency ever 
since. He started in field work, 
was a charter member of the Union 
Central’s $500,000 Club, and has 
been a member of the agency staff 
for the past seven years. He has 
been active in educational work in 
the New York Life Underwriters’ 
Association, and has served on the 
faculty of the Agents’ Training 
School and the Advanced Under- 
writing School of the New York 
City Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. As production manager he 
supervises the full-time men, train- 
ing and educating new agents. 

Of the two brokerage managers, 
Samuel D. Rosan was born in 
Russia in 1900, came to New York 
in 1904 and has lived here ever 


since. He entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1924 with the 
Knight Agency as a personal pro- 
ducer, from 1926 to 1928 was 
branch manager for Brownsville 
and East New York, Brooklyn, and 
since 1929 has been supervisor and 
brokerage manager. He has been 
particularly active in organization 
work. His co-worker, Raymond S. 
Maechtel, was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, educated at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1924 as a per- 
sonal producer in New York City. 
He was one of the first to earn a 
C.L.U. degree and has been active 
in the New York chapter, which 
has just nominated him its trea- 
surer. 

And James D. Banks, at the end 
of this Staff Row between Mr. 
Barton’s and Mr. Ranck’s offices, 
was educated at the University of 
Colorado and immediately chose 
life insurance as a career, since his 
father, James D. Banks, Sr., was 
general agent for the Union Cen- 
tral in Denver. Young James came 
to New York, joined the Knight 
Agency in 1931 and has been con- 
servation manager since 1932; he 
won his C.L.U. in 1939. (One notes 
that comparatively many of these 
U.C.L. men are C.L.U.’s.) 

So even these few individuals in 
themselves present quite a com- 
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posite—some born in this country, 
some abroad, some with previous 
business experience, some without, 
and so on, each one making his own 
special contribution. 

With this background of develop- 
ment and of executive personalities, 
what, in more detail, is the agency 
itself? Territorially it covers all 
the Metropolitan area, Northern 
New Jersey, Westchester County 
and all of Long Island, also,” cu- 
riously enough, Albany, Utica and 
Rome (N. Y.), inherited from the 
past, and a section around Scranton, 
Pa., where Mr. Knight spent his 
boyhood and achieved his early 
business successes. The Knight 
Agency has been compared with in- 
surance companies, and like them it 
has branches, in Westchester, 
Brooklyn, Staten Island, Newark 
and Albany, all clearing through 
the main office in New York. 


Full Time Force 


Thus the territory, like the ex- 
ecutive personnel, makes for well- 
rounded business, with no partic- 
ular bias, no freak inclinations, no 
one-industry limitations. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency 
has about 75 clerical employees and 
approximately 150 full-time agents, 
divided about equally between the 
head office and the branches. There 
are no part-time agents. Some of 
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the agents’ offices are on a quota 
basis at a fixed charge per square 
foot. Sometimes two or three con- 
genial agents club together in one 
office. Every man has free tele- 
phone and clerical service, the only 
charge being for toll calls. The 
agency’s stenographic bureau keeps 
a record of each man’s steno- 
graphic hours, and if he is thought 
to be relying too heavily on the 
written word, a gentle comment to 
that effect is given him—and is 
generally enough. The more inde- 
pendent men “upstairs” pay their 
own clerical force, but are consid- 
ered full-time members of the 
agency. One of these upstairs men, 
by the way, is Diedrich H. Ward, 
who on June 11 was elected admin- 
istrative vice-president of the New 
York City Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation; he is thus in line for the 
same presidency that was held by 
his father, J. Carlton Ward, in 
1905. 


Volume of Business 


The outside brokerage business, 
incidentally, has risen from about 
10 per cent to 25 per cent of the 
agency’s total business. While in 
bad times such business drops off 
soonest, it is generally considered 
very profitable, the only expense 
being for the two brokerage man- 
agers. 

The agency’s volume of business 
has not been appreciably affected 
by either the war or the current 
mutualization of the Union Central. 
Of course the war has here and 
there changed the prospects of in- 
dividual agents, but there has been 
very little change in markets. Nor 
has the war, so far, affected agency 
personnel particularly, since it has 
comparatively few young agents; 
so far five Knight agents have 
joined the armed services. 

The question of compensation for 
agents is a topic which neither the 
Union Central nor the Knight 
Agency heads cared to discuss—at 
least informatively. Naturally dif- 
ferent companies will react differ- 
ently on this point. A few, who 
have instituted what they regard 
as outstandingly satisfactory com- 
pensation systems—as has one com- 
pany within the past two months— 
are glad to publicize the fact. But 
that does not happen to be the case 
here. In the Knight Agency there 
is some financing of starting 
agents, but no rigid formula or set 
method for it—it depends more 
upon the particular agent’s char- 
acter, needs and chance of success. 
The agency has no pension plan for 
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its agents, nor has the Union 
Central announced any. 

So far, in the main, we have been 
studying anatomy—the anatomy of 
an agency. But how does it ac- 
tually work? What about its 
physiology, in other words? In the 
first place, how are new agents 
brought in? There, so to speak, 
no news is good news. Since the 
turnover is small, there is little, 
if any, organized recruiting. Most 
new men are simply brought in by 
agents already in. About ten of 
the agents are sons of former 
agents; at least one of that ten 
changed over from an entirely dif- 
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ferent business in order to succeed 
his father. Evidently the fathers 
believed in life insurance as a 
career enough to recommend it to 
their sons. 

Members of the agency who 
bring in new agents naturally have 
an idea of who would fit in and 
also can recommend the agency 
with authority, thus having a 
double advantage for recruiting. 
First Mr. Barton talks with the 
new men, then Mr. Ziff and Mr. 
Davis. Formerly an 1.Q. test was 
used, but later discarded. A rating 
chart is employed, but an aptitude 
test is not thought necessary. The 
early training period is likely to 
show up mistakes in selection if 
such there be. 


Training Program 

The training is done by Mr. 
Davis, who believes in mixing up 
motivation stories—life insurance 
in action—with the factual and 
technical. Sometimes a stenographic 
record of the student’s sales talk 
is made and then criticized in de- 
tail (use of phonographic records 
in this connection has apparently 
not been tried). Slide-films are 
also employed in the study of sales 
demonstrations. Throughout his 
contact with the learning agent, 
Mr. Davis stresses the broad point 
of view—it might almost be called 
non-competitive, for, in that view, 
the different insurance companies 
are simply geographical subdivis- 
ions of that mighty whole which is 
insurance. 

In addition to the agency train- 
ing course, the Union Central has 
a 7-book correspondence course. 
However, with so few in the agency 
to train at any one time, the work 
can be quite informal and therefore 
much more effective individually. 
The new men are encouraged to go 
out alone and then, if necessary, to 
come back for more information, 
rather than go out with a super- 
visor or older agent, who might 
turn into a crutch. The new agents, 
also, are advised to emphasize the 
prospect’s needs rather than what- 
ever insurance he already has. In 
this approach the Union Central’s 
brochure, “Seven Vital Needs,” has 
been found very helpful, in ways 
explained more fully a few para- 
graphs further on. 

The training just described has 
proved valuable in taking away the 
beginner’s fear and in making the 
man happier in his work. But what 
of that work? Is there any special 
selling technique? In the Charles 
B. Knight Agency much success has 


been achieved through using the 
home office’s circularization plan. 
Any agent can send in any number 
of names, and he pays only the cost 
of postage for excellent letters 
sent out over a vice-president’s sig- 
nature. Every letter deals with 
some particular subject and is 
keyed to the agent sending in the 
name; frequently the letter in- 
cludes the offer of a pamphlet or 
other pertinent literature. 
Sometimes the agency supplies 
leads, occasionally helping an agent 
to get out of a slump by giving him 
the names of prospects on whom 
to call. Some agents send out com- 
paratively few letters, but call also 
on those written-to prospects who 
do not reply, finding that often that 
failure to reply came not from lack 
of interest but from fear of being 
high-pressure-sold. The leads are 
distributed to agents partly accord- 
ing to geographical convenience and 
partly according to what the agent’s 
past experience indicates they can 
best use. The agency keeps a rec- 
ord of the leads, with a tickler 
control for follow-ups. Of course 
the center-of-influence method of 
prospecting is much used, too, and 
here as in other agencies there are 
orphan leads to be fathered. 


Sales Plans 

While there is comparatively 
little specialization as to coverages 
sold, about 50 per cent of all the 
sales of life insurance, except en- 
dowment, are on the Multiple Pro- 
tection form, the Union Central’s 
presentation of what is sometimes 
called the Family Maintenance con- 
tract, combining Ordinary Life and 
Term, with a minimum of $5,000. 

Most interviewing is built around 
the “Seven Vital Needs” already 
mentioned. In this brochure each 
one of seven right-hand pages sums 
up in a few words the vital need 
visualized in the photograph on the 
opposite page. By means of cut- 
in edge the amount required to 
meet each need can be written on 
the edge of a “Family-Needs Fore- 
cast” sheet in the back of the pam- 
phlet; on the back of that same 
sheet are spaces for “personal 
data”, including the insurance now 
carried. The seven vital needs are 
already familiar in one form or 
another—here they are described 
as follows: Cash at death; money- 
every-month until children are 
grown; money-every-month for 
wife after children are grown; ed- 
ucational fund for children; a fund 
to liquidate the mortgage or any 
other large debt; an income for the 
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readjustment period, and your life 
income at retirement. 

Of course that brief description 
merely shows the bare mechanics. 
Just as the needs are vital, so must 
the agent be vital in his presenta- 
tion. To aid him in that and to 
lead the prospect to realize the im- 
portance of giving full information, 
an approach has been worked out, 
of which a typical example may be 
condensed as follows (addressed 
to the prospect) : Research has ben- 
efited life insurance as it has other 
businesses. Our research has de- 
veloped the Family-Needs Forecast, 
which is to life insurance as the X- 
ray is to medicine. Now, assuming 
that you are 35 years old, that you 
will work until you are 65 years 
old, and that you will earn an aver- 
age of $5,000 a year, that means 





that you will have resources of 
$150,000 with which to settle all 
your financial problems. (These 
figures have already been jotted 
down on paper. Now a square or 
“tank” is drawn, signifying the 
$150,000 resources.) Now your first 
financial problem is to meet imme- 
diate living expenses. (Another 
square or tank, with a pipe leading 
into it from Resources.) Your sec- 
ond problem is build an estate. 
(Another tank, with another pipe 
from Resources.) Your third prob- 
lem is your retirement. (Third 
additional tank with pipe.) But 
usually the immediate needs are so 
great that little is left to flow into 
the two other tanks. Therefore the 
first step is to find out the absolute 
minimum requirements your estate 
(Continued on page 78) 
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THE SCOURGE 
OF CANCER 


HE scourge of cancer is still on 
Tine rise. In 1939 no fewer than 
150,000 persons were reported 
as dying from cancer; in 1940, the 
number rose to 155,000; last year, 
to approximately 160,000. The ob- 
vious interpretation is that in spite 
of the marvelous record of medical 
research our scientists have not as 
yet succeeded in reducing the num- 
ber of victims claimed by cancer. 
Rarely, however, do figures speak 
for themselves, and often the obvi- 
ous’ interpretation is not the accu- 
rate one. So in the case of cancer 
statistics. The uncertainty of the 
statistical meaning lends itself to 
both good and bad interpretation. 
In view of the difficulties of report- 
ing cancer deaths we cannot assume 
with certainty that even in this our 
enlightened age the reported num- 
ber of persons dying from cancer 
last year or next year or the year 
after will exactly check with the 
actual number of such deaths. 
Probably they will not. In the light 
of experience it would hardly come 
as a surprise if cancer mortality 
last year would turn out to be con- 
siderably higher than _ reported. 
This is the bad side. 
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Need for more intensive 
research indicated by 
steady increase of the 
country’s second lead- 
ing death cause 


By 
GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


Research Editor 


The statistical uncertainty on the 
good side consists of an assumption 
which may be formulated as fol- 
lows: it is not really true that last 
year five thousand more persons 
died from cancer than did the 
preceding year. Due to advanced 
methods of diagnosis, to better 
recordings of vital statistics, to 
more intensive cooperation on the 
part of medical and civil authori- 
ties in the more outlying districts, 
and to a number of other factors, 
many deaths from cancer last year 
were correctly diagnosed and re- 
ported as such where ten years ago 


they may have been thought results 
of heart disease or forms of tumor. 
What is going up may not be the 
incidence of cancer so mutch as our 
ability to diagnose it as cancer. 
The significance of the extent of 
cancer mortality is revealed in the 
light of these facts: the number of 
those who die from cancer within 
the brief span of a single year is 
three times as large as the total 
number of American soldiers killed 
in action during the First World 
War; nearly five times as high as 
the number of deaths resulting 
from automobile accidents; ten 
times as high as those caused by 
syphilis. Were we to figure in 
monetary terms the loss to the na- 
tion, to its economy and social striv- 
ing of these one hundred and sixty 
thousand persons dying from can- 
cer every year, we might estimate 
the value of each of these lives, de- 
termined on the basis of knowl- 
edge, experience, skill and achieve- 
ment, at no less than twenty-five 
thousand dollars, arriving at the 
stupendous figure of four billion 
dollars lost annually to the scourge 
of cancer. This is equivalent to 
the value of all merchandise we 
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Per Cent 
of Cancer Average Average 
Per Cent Claims Amount Amount 
Total PerCent Average Number Per Cent Amount of Cancer Paid of of All 
Numb | in to Total Amountcf ofCancer of Cancer of Cancer Claims to Total Cancer Death 
of Force Insurance _ Policy Claims Claims Claims by Group Death Claims Claims 
Companies Dec. ” 1941 in Force _in Force Peid to Total Paid Segregation Ciaims + ~~ 
C74 o oC A 
Life Insurance Companies having ; ’ ; ’ ‘ . 
insurance outstanding less than 
$50,000,000 68* 1,573,000, 000 1.5 896 684 .6 977,339 1.0 12.4 1,429 1,240 
Over $50,000,000 and less than 
$100,000,000 24 1,836 ,600 ,0C0 1.8 1,228 905 .8 1,275,231 1.3 11.4 1,409 1,346* 
Over $100,000,000 and less than : 
$200,000,000 29t 4,188,100,000 4.2 840 2,792 2.5 3,806, 580 3.8 12.0 1,363 1,219 
Over $200,000,000 and less than 
$500,000,000 ; 18* 5,811, 600,000 5.7 1,180 * 2,448 2.2 4,104,831 4.1 13.7 1,678 1,562 
Over $500,000,000 and less than 
$1, 000,000,000 ° 70§ 6, 206,800,000 6.1 902 1,658 1.5 2,998,221 3.0 13.7 1,808 1,816 
Over $1,000,000,000 in force 15* 81,956, 700,000 80.7 $08 102,468 92.4 86,833,164 86.8 14.1 847 1,204 
Total 164 101,572,800, 000 100.0 921 110,953 100.0 99,995,366 100.0 13.8 901 1,238 
Canadian Companies 10 5,527,600, 000 2,460 432 1,294,688 11.4 2,997 3,147 
Fraternal Companies 16 2,443,300, 000 1,303 2,911 3,048,914 12.9 1,047 1,177 
*—Includes business of 3 Industrial Companies 
+—Includes business of 1 Industrial Company 
{—Includes business of 5 Industrial Companies 
§—Includes business of 2 Industria! Companies 
would buy from foreign countries can but lead to one result. This Not being a medical publication, it 


in a single year of the pre-1929 era. 

Here is a challenge that goes far 
beyond the medical profession. It 
is a challenge to the nation. It is 
a call not merely for the alleviation 
of untold suffering but for a cam- 
paign against national waste on a 
scale which may well be compared 
with the ravages wrought by can- 
cer itself, the one on the body of 
the individual, the other on that of 
the commonwealth. Here is a fight 
in which the institution of life in- 
surance is and has been a forceful 
part. Here is a fight which should 
be joined in by every local insur- 
ance agent. If we are to judge by 
the progress which our generation, 
with life insurance as the spear- 
head, has scored in its fight against 
tuberculosis, against syphilis, 
against infant mortality, infantile 
paralysis and a hundred other 
plagues that for ages have been 
preying upon mankind, that call 


result is victory for humanity and 
its leading ally, life insurance, in 
finding the cause and the remedy. 

This is not to say that progress 
is not being made. On the con- 
trary, more facts have become 
known, better methods are made 
available, as the result of research 
and laboratory work. Most impor- 
tant, the light that is being focused 
with increasing intensity upon the 
unsolved problems of cancer will 
serve to make the people through- 
out this nation more conscious of 
a foe who exacts his toll chiefly 
from ignorance and neglect. 


More Research Demanded 


Whatever has been done, clearly, 
is not yet sufficient. More intensive 
work is demanded. More painstak- 
ing research is required, and the 
inquiry needs to be pushed in a 
more sustained effort. The Spec- 
tator is determined to do its share. 


has to confine its effort and pos- 
sible contribution to the domain of 
statistics as far as they can be in- 
terpreted in terms of social and 
economic significance and their 
bearing upon the incidence of can- 
cer mortality. 

For scme forty years The Spec- 
tator has presented its annual sur- 
vey of the cancer death rate in 
some two hundred and fifty lead- 
ing cities throughout the United 
States, not to mention a tabulation 
of cancer mortality in the most im- 
portant cities abroad. In all these 
years we have had the good fortune 
of cooperation and counsel by one 
man who, if any, can be called an 
expert on cancer, Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman. It is Dr. Hoffman’s 
theory that cancer may not be 
caused so much by purely medical 
complications as by the weakening 
influences that seem to be an al- 
most unavoidable consequence of 
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our modern way of life—the auto- 
mobile, soft food, separation from 
the healthy way that comes with 
living on the land, and the general 
effect of widespread comfort upon 
the originally tough, robust powers 
of resistance to disease. 


Tying Theory to Fact 
In this article The Spectator pro- 
poses to elaborate on Dr. Hoffman’s 
theory by connecting the incidence 
of cancer mortality with the dis- 
tribution of comfort and security 


the cause of cancer so far is lack- 
ing and that a broad concept, if 
logically developed and consistently 
maintained, has as good a chance 
as any to arrive at a useful con- 
clusion. 

The amount paid by American 
life insurance companies in 1941 on 
life insurance policies which were 
matured as death claims by can- 
cer was still considerably in excess 
of one hundred million dollars. 
Cancer deaths accounted for about 


methods. A number of deaths 
formerly classified as due from un- 
known sources is now attributed 
directly to cancer. 


Insurance Claims 


According to a study made by 
The Spectator, of 164 life insur- 
ance companies, including 11 in- 
dustrial companies, which had 
$101,572,800,000 worth of total in- 
surance in force, there were cancer 
death claims paid in 1941 on 
110,953 policies amounting to $99,- 


as reflected in financial and eco- 15 per cent of all death claims paid 995,366. The average claim was 
nomic, industrial and social. cir- by life insurance companies during $901. Cancer claims were 13.8 per 
cumstances. Granting the _ possi- 1941. This rate represents a rise cent of the total claim payments of 


bility that both the theory and the 
path of inquiry may prove falla- 


over the figure of former years. In 
1939 the rate was about 13 per 


these companies, whereas two years 
ago they were but 12.8 per cent. 
in line with the 














cious, we yet believe to be justified cent. It may be assumed that the The increase is 
in this procedure in view of the higher rate is the result of better higher rate of cancer deaths to all 
fact that tangible evidence as to diagnostic and improved reporting death claims which numbered 
—— 

Social and Economic Factors and Cancer Mortality 

Rate of Per Cent Number Death Rate 

Cancer Rank by of Urban of Persons Ordinary Per Per of Persons Occupa- Total 

Deaths per Statesof Population per Insurance Capita Capita Over tion Con- Total 
100,000 Cancer to Total Income inForce of Food of Savings 65 Yrs. of Pre- tributing Resisting 
Population Deaths Population Tax per Purchas- Deposits Age per dominance Factors Factors 
Population (2) (1940) " Return* Capita§ ing{ (1) 100,000 Pop. (3) (+) (-) 
Alabama 2,832,961 65.3 43 30.2— 73— 233— 33— 36— 315— Aer - 0 7 Alabama 
Arizona 499 , 261 82.1 38 34.8— 24+ 349 — 70— 60— 308 — ech. + 2 5 Arizona 
Arkansas 1,949,387 64.5 44 22.2— 98— 425— 32-— 24— 301— : ~ 0 7 Arkansas 
Califo-nia 6,907,387 146.6 8 71.0+ 13+ 510— 114+ 315+ §21+ ech. + 6 1 California 
Colorado 1,123,296 118.0 25 52.6+ 27+ 605+ 79+ 84— 508+ Mech. + 6 1 Colorado 
Connecti >ut 1,709,242 153.2 6 67.8+ 13+ 884+ 111+ 552+ §20+ Mech. + 7 0 Connecticut 
Delaware 266,505 129.1 20 §2.3+ 16+ 1,024+ 101+ 314+ §82+ Mech.+ 7 0 Delaware 
Florida 1,897,414 96.4 29 55.1+ 33+ 384— 70— 43-— 407— Mech.+ 3 4 Flori 
Georgia 3,123,723 64.1 45 34.4— 54— 314— 45— 40— 315— Agr. — 0 7 Georgia 
Idaho 524,873 89.5 32 33.7— 40— 376— 71— 58— 384— Agr. — 0 7 Idaho 
ilinois 7,897,241 144.1 10 73.6+ 16+ 839+ 76+ 138— 508+ ech. + 6 1 Illinois 
Indiana 3,427,796 127.3 21 55.1+ 28+ §29+ 67— 101— 618+- Mech. + 5 2 . . Indiana 
lowa 2,538, 137.0 14 42.7— 33+ 599+ 64— 95— §95+ Agr. — 3 4 lowa 
Kansas 1,801,028 123.3 23 41.9— 34— 472— 64— 44— 568+ Agr. — 1 6 Kansas 
Kentucky 2,845,627 85.6 34 29.8— 53— 308 — 44— 52— 445— Agr. — 0 7 Kentucky 
Louisiana 2,363,880 87.7 33 41.5— 40— 313— 41— 63— 326— Agr.—Mech.+ yy 6% Louisiana 
Maine 847,226 155.0 5 40.5— 31+ 514— 94+ 298+ 733+ Mech. + 5 2 Maine 
Maryland 1,821,244 137.5 13 59.3+ 18+ 681+ 89+ 241+ 503+ Mech.+ 7 0 Maryland 
Massachusetts 4,316,721 169.4 1 89.4+ 14+ 758+ 113+ 590+ 627+ Mech. + 7 0 Massachusetts 
Michigan 5,256,106 119.4 24 65.7+ 19+ §72+ 78+ 133— 458 — Mech. + 5 2 Michigan 
Minnesota 2,792,300 134.4 17 49.8+ 26+ 620+ 76+- 143— 504+ Agr-—Mech.+ 54 14 Minnesota 
Mississippi 2,183,796 66.2 42 19.8— 108— 192— 30— 33— 337— Agr. — 0 7 Mississippi 
Missouri 3,784,664 134.2 18 51.8+- 26+ 624+ 62— 82— 568+ Agr.—Mech.+ 41, 2' Missouri 
Montana 559,456 111.5 27 37.8— 20+ 481-— 91+ 75— 446— Agr.—Mech.+ 214 4\2 Montana 
Nebraska 1,315,834 126.1 22 39.1— 33+ 580+ 67— 49— 497+ Agr. — 3 4 Nebraska 
Nevada 110,247 114.3 26 39.3— 12+ §20— 121+ 151— 434— Mech. + 3 4 Nevada 
New Hampshire 491,524 167.4 2 57.6+ 24-— 634+ 112+ 470+ 749+ Mech:+ 7 0 New Hampshire 
New Jersey 4,160,165 145.7 9 81.6+ 14+ 820+ 116+ 295+ 492+ Mech. + 7 0 New Jersey 
New Mexico 531,818 61.1 46 33.2— 39— 237- 49— 26— 263— Agr. — 0 7 New Mexico 
New York 13,479,142 158.6 3 82.8+ 13+ 1,030+ 113+ 571+ §12+ Mect, + 7 0 New York 
North Carolina 3,571,623 58.2 47 27.3— 70— 306 — 36— 33— 280— Agr. — 0 7 North Carolina 
North Dakota 641,935 94.4 30 20.6— §5— 330— 46— 45-— 405— Agr. — 0 7 North Dakota 
Ohio 6,907,612 136.8 15 66.8+ 20+ 726+ 88+ 161+ 557+ Mech. + 7 0 Ohio 
Oklahoma 2,336,434 83.5 36 37.6— 41— 366— 48— 33— 366— Aqr. — 0 7 Oklahoma 
Oregon 1,089,684 139.1 12 48.3+- 20+ 576+ 94+ 112— 562+ Mech. + 6 1 Oregon 
Pennsylvania 9,900,180 132.1 19 66.5+ 20+ 708+ 84+ 245+ 498+ Mech.+ 7 0 Pennsylvania 
Rhode Is!and 713,346 157.6 4 91.6+ 18+ 733+ 106+ 480+ 559+ Mech. + 7 0 Rhode Island 
South Carolina 1,899,804 56.4 48 24.7— 79— 254— 40— 18— 251— Agr. — 0 7 South Carolina 
South Dakota 642,961 102.3 28 24.6— 54— 336— 50— 47— 426— Ag. — 0 7 South Dakota 
Tennessee 2.915, 841 76.0 41 35.2— 51— 321— 46— 59— 364— Agr. — 0. 7 Tennessee 
Texas 6,414,824 78.8 39 45.4— 31+ 400— 63— 33-— 329— Agr. — 1 6 Texas 
Utah 550,310 91.0 31 55.5+ 29+ §23+ 60— 115— 363— Mech. + 4 3 Utah 
Vermont 359,231 152.3 7 34.3-— 27+ 614+ 89+ 384+ 718+- Mech.+ 6 1 Vermont 
Virginia 2,677,773 82.2 37 35.3— 37- 418— 53— 101— 401— Agr.—Mech.+ ly 614 Virginia 
Washington 1,736,191 143.0 11 53.1+ 17+ 594+ 89+ 140— 537+ Mech.+ b 1 Washington 
West Virginia 1.901.974 77.2 40 22.1— 35— 348— 49 — 67— 356— Mech.+ 1 6 West Virginia 
Wisconsin 3,137,587 134.8 16 §3.5+ 21+ 612+ 80+ 145— 535+ Mech.+ 6 1 Wisconsin 
Wyoming 250.742 84.5 35 37.3-— 21+ 477-— 84+ 91— 337— Agr.—Mech.+ 214 4\2 Wyoming 
Total 131,005,184 129.3 147.3 $34 $522 {73 1156 $462 





(1) American Bankers Association. 
(2) Vital Statistics—Bureau of Census. 
+ Contributing Factors. 
— Resisting Factors. 
(3) Bureau of Census. 


t Average of 48 States. 

Sources: 

* Population and Distribution—by J. Walter Thompson and Company. 
§ Spectator Year Book. 

{ Business Survey—Retail! Distribution—1939. 
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This map affords a comparison of those social and eco- 
nomic factors such as food purchase, longevity, per capita 
savings deposits, which, if high, tend to contribute to cancer 
mortality, if low, tend to resist it. A highly industrial and 


530,848, with the amount of the 
claims totaling $657,311,276. The 
average death claim payment was 
$1,238. 

The striking feature of this 
group of insurance companies rep- 
resenting 53 per cent of all legal- 
reserve companies and owning 84 
per cent of all outstanding life in- 
surance in force, is the important 
role played by the fifteen largest 
companies with more than one bil- 
lion dollars of life insurance in 
force. While their share is 80.7 per 
cent of this group’s amount of in- 
surance in force, they account for 
92.4 per cent of the total number 
of claims and for 86.8 per cent of 
the total amount of cancer claims 
paid by this group. It is natural 
that the companies whose outstand- 
ing insurance in force is less than 
one billion dollars, should have a 
smaller share of total cancer claims 
paid than their share on total in- 
surance in force would indicate. 
The companies with over $500,000,- 
000 but less than $1,000,000,000 in- 
surance in force hold 6.1 per cent 
of the entire group’s insurance in 
force but account for 3.0 per cent 
of cancer claims paid. Similarly, 
the companies with over $200,000,- 


G00 and less than $500,080,000 in 
force hold 5.7 per cent and pay 4.1 
per cent of all cancer claims. 

Of interest is the fact that the 
experience of the Canadian and the 
fraternal companies does not vary 
much from that of the record of 
the smaller legal-reserve companies 
with regard to the percentage of 
cancer claims paid to total death 
claims. The difference is marked 
in the average amount of cancer 
claims paid. In the case of the Ca- 
nadian companies the average is 
$2,997, in that of the fraternal 
companies little more than one- 
third of this amount, or $1,047. 


Record by Cities 


A summary of the data obtained 
by The Spectator from the health 
officers of 180 American cities each 
with a population in excess of 
25,000 shows the cancer death rate 
per one hundred thousand of popu- 
lation to have been 152.8 in 1941. 
This rate compares with 152.4 in 
1940; with 141.8 in 1939; with 
137.9 in 1938, and with 117.6 in 
1932. The steady rise in the can- 
cer death rate is probably less due 
—as we have indicated—to an in- 
crease in the actual number of peo- 


densely populated state such as Massachusetts has seven 
contributing factors, that is, every one of the keys used ranks 
above the mean level, whereas a predominantly agricultural 
state of Georgia shows all seven as resisting factors. 


ple dying from cancer as to im- 
proved facilities for medical diag- 
nosis and the development of a 
more accurate system of statistical 
classification. 

The 180 cities shown on another 
page had in 1941 a combined popu- 
lation of 40,950,135, or nearly one- 
third of the population of the 
United States. The total number 
of deaths in that year resulting 
from cancer in these cities was 
62,562 for a death rate per one 
hundred thousand of population of 
152.8. In 1940 these cities had a 
population of 40,445,843 and deaths 
from cancer totaled 61,635 for a 
death rate of 152.4. Of the 180 
cities, 94 had an increased rate, 84 
a decreased rate, while but 2 cities 
had the same rate in 1941 as they 
did in 1940. 

For a better understanding of 
the distribution of cancer mortal- 
ity the 180 cities are divided into 
two groups, one comprising those 
with a population of less than one 
hundred thousand, the other con- 
taining cities with a population of 
100,000 and over. The population 
of the 102 cities under 100,000 
population included in The Specta- 
tor survey, declined from 5,539,984 
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CANCER MORTALITY ARRANGED BY STATE GROUPS 








in 1940 to 5,536,737 in 1941. In 
contrast, the number of deaths 
caused by cancer increased from 
7489 to 7590, with the result that 
the rate per one hundred thousand 
rose from 135.2 to 137.1. During 
the last decade or so, more people 
migrated from the country and the 
smaller cities to the metropolitan 
centers than moved in the opposite 
direction. The increasing rate of 
cancer mortality in these places of 
less than 100,000 is probably ex- 
plained by better reporting meth- 
ods in the smaller cities; the de- 
creasing population which lends 
disproportionate significance to the 
small increase in cancer deaths 
amounting to about one hundred. 


Large City Experience 

In the case of the larger cities, 
or those having a population of 
100,000 or over, the increase in the 
number of deaths resulting from 
cancer runs to more than eight 
hundred. The 78 cities composing 
this group increased their popula- 
tion from 34,905,859 in 1940 to 
35,413,398 in 1941. The cancer 
death rate per one hundred thou- 
sand rose by only one-tenth of one 
peint, from 155.1 to 155.2. The 
additien in 1940 of more than 800 
deaths in this city group poses 
some questions. Their answer may 
lie in the fact that hospitals are 
located mostly in the larger cities 
and that the many hopeless cases 
from the rural sections or the 
smaller cities brought there to die 
are usually listed as city deaths. 
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Moreover, what was said of better 
reporting methods in cities of less 
than one hundred thousand popu- 
lation can be stressed for the met- 
ropolitan centers where diagnostic 
methods have been developed to a 
high degree of perfection and 
where, in consequence, the chance 
of error is reduced to a minimum. 

Last year there were only ten 
cities which had a death rate per 
one hundred thousand in excess of 
200. In 1940 there were twelve, 
and the year before there were also 
twelve, of which two, however, had 
a rate in excess of 300. Of the ten 
cities in the 200 or over death rate 
group in 1941, seven have a popu- 
lation between 25,000 and 100,000, 
and three a population in excess of 
100,000. In the first group we find 
Burlington, Vt., 238.4; Newburgh, 
N. Y., 212.8; Salem, Ore., 207.1; 
Lancaster, Pa., 205.5; Portland, 
Me., 204.1; Pasadena, Cal., 203.0, 
and Elmira, N. Y., 202.6. In the 
second group, the three cities are 
San Francisco, Cal., 232.1; Port- 
land, Ore., 207.3, and Duluth, Minn., 
203.8. 


Governing Factors 


One interesting and perhaps sig- 
nificant fact is that the high can- 
cer death rate of over 200 per one 
hundred thousand of population is 
represented by over twice as many 
cities of less than 100,000 popula- 





tion than large ones. Once more we 
point in explanation to the three 
previously mentioned factors: more 
correct diagnosis, lack of hospitals, 
better reporting methods. 

Another point that may deserve 
attention is this: of the ten cities, 
two each are located in Oregon, 
New York and California, two in 
New England (Vermont and 
Maine), one each in Pennsylvania 
and Minnesota. All of the cities 
with a cancer death rate in excess 
of 200 are situated in the northern 
half of the United States. 


Compared With Past Years 


Not too much stress should be 
laid upon the indications of a sin- 
gle year. A normal death rate to 
be accepted as high should be con- 
tinued high over a period of years. 
How do the two observations stated 
above compare with a year ago and 
two years ago? 

In_1940 the cities with a cancer 
death rate in excess of 200 were: 
Portland, Me., 247.3; Burlington, 
Vt., 239.1; Lancaster, Pa., 233.3; 
San Francisco, Cal., 230.2; Hart- 
ford, Conn., 221.3; Allentown, Pa., 
218.8; Portland, Ore., 213.2; Leba- 
non, Pa., 209.6; Pasadena, Cal., 
205.4; Cincinnati, O., 204.6; Salem, 
Ore., 203.2; Albany, N. Y., 200.8. 

Of these twelve cities, seven have 
a population of less than 100,000, 
and five of 100,000 or more. Ob- 


viously, in 1940 the proportion was 
less heavily in favor of the smaller 
city. However, in 1939, of twelve 
cities with a cancer death rate in 
excess of 200, no fewer than ten 
were cities below 100,000 in popu- 
lation. The implication is that the 
city of less than 100,000 population 
carries a disproportionately large 
share of the urban distribution of 
cancer death rates in excess of 200. 

As to the location of the leading 
cities in 1940: the Pacific Coast ac- 
counts for four cities (Cal. and 
Ore. two each), Pennsylvania for 
three, New England for three 
(Connecticut, Maine and Vermont), 
Ohio and New York for one each. 
Again, in 1939, New England had 
five of the twelve cities showing a 
cancer death rate in excess of 200, 
the Pacific Coast had two, while 
Pennsylvania, Colorado, Montana, 
Wisconsin and Illinois had one city 
each. The interesting fact con- 
firmed by the last three years is 
this: New England and the Pacific 
Coast account for twenty (ten 
each) of the total of thirty-five 
high death rate cities. Another 
fact which it is well to keep in mind 
is that neither in 1941, nor in 1940, 
nor in 1939 did a single Southern 
city figure among the cities with a 
cancer death rate in excess of 200 
per one hundred thousand popula- 
tion. 

At the other end of the statis- 
tical table we find the following 
ten cities with the lowest cancer 
death rates per one hundred thou- 
sand population: 


fore reaching the age of sixty and 
over where cancer claims most of 
its victims. Another interesting 
trend is the appearance of south- 
ern cities in the low rate belt, three 
in 1941 and two in 1940. 

From the small cities we turn to 
the country’s five largest cities, 
whose cancer mortality record is as 
follows: 


in 1939, but has since come down 
to 145.3 in 1940 and rose but little, 
to 146.2, in 1941. 

The over-all picture of these five 
metropolitan cities is one of un- 
even trends. Numerous factors 
which contribute to cancer mortal- 
ity in largt urban centers make the 
task of assigning responsibility 
difficult. There is the influx of can- 
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——-—--— 1941 —__—__—. 1940 a 
Population Deaths- Rate Population Deaths Rate 
New York...... . 7,521,000 12,069 160.5 7,468,000 12,310 164.8 
Chicago............ 3,396,808 5,232 154.0 3,396,800 5,109 150.4 
Philadelphia 1,928,882 3,326 172.4 1,930,800 3,328 172.4 
Detroit............ 1,690,000 1,728 102.2 1,623,400 1,647 101.5 
Los Angeles........ 1,588,000 2,321 146.2 1,504,200 2,185 145.3 
We vaca , 16,124,690 24,676 153.0 15,923,200 24,579 154.3 








Although the population of these 
five cities has increased by about 
two hundred thousand, the number 
of deaths caused by cancer has 
risen less than one hundred, with 
the result that the death rate per 
one hundred thousand has declined 
from 154.3 in 1940 to 153.0 in 1941. 
These are the cities where the find- 
ings of scientists have been put to 
the widest and most effective use, 
where the quality of the medical 
service and that of the hospital 
equipment is unsurpassed. The de- 
crease of the cancer death rate 
should be a logical result of these 
favorable factors. However, only 
New York showed a decrease. 

Over the last four years the can- 
cer death rate has _ fluctuated 
widely. In 1938, New York had a 
rate of 149.0 which rose in 1939 to 











1941 1940 
Dearborn Mich. 41.7 Dearborn ; ...Mich. 36.7 
Aliquippa poroataaehoas Pa. 46.7 Decatur — | 52.3 
West New York. N.J. 50.6 Aliquippa. . . =e 56.7 
Bloomfield - 64.9 Garfield... os + 57.1 
Garfield. . a 71.4 Bloomfield m +" 60.1 
Norfolk | 74.1 ee N.D. 64.4 
Greensboro............ N.C. 75.0 Steubenville . . Ohio 70.0 
Bethlehem ~ ° 75.2 West Allis....... Wis. 71.1 
Montgomery........... Ala. 75.4 Chattanooga....... Tenn. 72.5 
Bakersfield Cal. 79.7 Norfolk. ... mad ..Va. 72.7 





It may be of significance that in 
either year of the ten cities all but 
two were of less than one hundred 
thousand population. In 1941, the 
two exceptions were Norfolk and 
Bakersfield (the latter city is really 
Kern County); in 1940, Norfolk 
and Chattanooga. Hardly a coin- 
cidence is the fact that in both 
years Dearborn ranked lowest in 
the cancer death rate. Industrial 
cities attract a relatively young 
working population and lose it be- 


153.1, in 1940 to 164.8, to decline 
in 1941 to 160.5. Chicago shows a 
constant rise, from 134.8 in 1938 
to 139.4, to 150.4 and finally to 
154.0. Philadelphia, whose rate in 
1938 was 155.7 and 163.4 in 1939, 
remained at 172.4 for the last two 
years. The Detroit rate stayed 
fairly even, 98.3 in 1938, 102.5 in 
1939, 101.5 in 1940, and 102.2 in 
1941. Los Angeles shows a marked 
improvement. Its cancer death rate 
went from 157.5 in 1938 to 163.7 


cer patients from the country and 
the smaller cities. There is the out- 
flow of young, healthy people to ru- 
ral communities where industrial 
establishments have been set up to 
produce the implements of war. 

The concentration of population 
is perhaps of the greatest influence 
upon the cancer death rate. This, 
at least, is the impression obtained 
from a comparison of the rate in 
cities of various size. As stated 
above, the rate for the five cities 
of more than 1,500,000 population 
is just 153. If we include all the 
cities having a population in excess 
of 100,000, the- rate is 143. The 
towns and cities with a population 
between 2500 and 100,000 have a 
cancer death rate of 127. And the 
rural part of the country has the 
lowest rate of all, 93. 

* * * 

Having confined our inquiry into 
the distribution of deaths caused 
by cancer to the cities, the question 
arises as to whether the situation 
changes materially if the approach 
is shifted from the cities to the 
country as a whole. 

In any number of ways one could 
go about determining the na- 
tional rate and manner of distribu- 
tion. One could divide the nation 
between the young and the old,. be- 
tween the rich and the poor, be- 
tween the urban and the rural 
population. 

However, in order to assure the 
broadest possible approach, it was 
determined to base the survey of 
cancer deaths on a state-wide ba- 
sis. This approach may result in a 
confused picture in which high 
death rates and low ones wildly 
scramble all over the map of the 
nation. 

Curiously, this is not the case. 
The cancer death rate works, so to 
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Number of Deaths from Cancer—By Sex and Site: Registration Area 





Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 
per per per per per per 
1940 100,000 1938 100,000 1935 100,000 1940 100,000 1938 100,000 1935 100,000 
Maile Population Male Population Male Population Female Population Female Population Female Population 
Total Cancer and Other Malignant Tumers 75,406 114.3 69,857 107.5 62,933 98.3 82,929 126.4 79,357 124.0 74,716 118.2 
Cancer of Buccal Cavity, Pharynx 4,073 6.2 4,030 6.2 3,982 6.2 1,024 1.6 901 1.4 923 1.5 
Cancer of Digestive ns and Peritoneum 39,671 60.1 38,126 58.7 35,224 55.0 33,071 50.4 32,681 51.0 31,237 49.4 
Cancer of Respiratory System 7,340 11.1 6,065 9.3 4,478 7.0 2,203 3.4 2,056 3.2 1,723 2.7 
Cancer of Uterus 16,741 25.5 16,291 25.5 15,853 25.1 
Cancer of Other Female Genital Organs 4,363 6.7 3,944 6.2 345 5.3 
Cancer of Breast 180 3 145 2 162 3 15,308 23.3 14,315 22.4 13,064 20.7 
Cancer of Male Genital ns 14,782 22.4 13,539 20.8 11,702 18.3 
Cancer of Urinary Organs (Female) 2,664 4.1 2,472 3.9 2,355 3.7 
Cancer of Skin (except Vulva and Scrotum) 2,192 3.3 2,039 3.1 2,113 3.3 1,287 2.0 1,301 2.0 1,278 2.0 
Cancer of Brain and Other Parts of Central 
Nervous System 1,399 2.1 977 1.5 654 1.0 1,004 1.4 646 1.0 487 8 
Cancer of Other and Unspecified Organs 5,769 8.8 4,936 7.7 4,618 7.2 5,264 8.0 4,750 7.4 4,451 7.0 


Source: Bureau of Vital Statistics. 


For purposes of comparison the 1940 figures for male urinary organs were combined with those of male cenital crgans. 








speak, “in bunches.” The various 
rate groupings are concentrated in 
vast state regions. Coincidence or 
not, the picture is of a surprisingly 
simple pattern. It starts off with 
all six New England States at a 
peak cancer death rate per 100,000 
population of 169 and a lower limit 
of 145. This top group also in- 
cludes New York and New Jersey. 
From the New England area the 
rate takes a big jump and lands 
squarely on the West Coast whose 
three states (Washington, Oregon, 
California) compose the group in 
second place, the rate ranging from 
139 to 146. The top third is com- 
pleted by a group of five states 
situated in the very heart of the 
country. It embraces Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, and the death rate ranges 
from 134 to 144. 


Manufacturing States 
The second third is led by five 


ends with the bottom group which 
represents the most favorable pic- 
ture: the Deep South, whose rate 
runs not above 76 and as low as 56. 
It includes Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina. 

This distribution leaves but four 
states unaccounted for: Nevada, 
New Mexico, Michigan and Florida. 
With the exception of New Mex- 
ico, which has a very low cancer 
death rate, 61.1, these states do not 
stand out in any way, their rates 
keeping on an average level, from 
96.4 to 119.4. For purposes of a 
general interpretation of the na- 
tional picture, they may be dis- 
counted, without fear of thereby 
losing any important aspect. 

The average death rate from 
cancer, arranged according to these 
nine state groups, is then as fol- 
lows: 


where poverty and isolated living 
are most marked? 

Are these mere impressions, or 
are the impressions sufficiently cor- 
roborated by statistical data to 
make them acceptable as factual 
evidence? 

The sharp difference in the rate 
of cancer mortality between North 
and South, as revealed in the com- 
parison of state groups, is equally 
evidenced in the returns from 
cities over 100,000 population in 
these two areas. 


Contrasting Records 

Thirty-nine such cities in four- 
teen states taken from the three 
leading state groups (See Group 
“A” in the table shown below) 
reported for 1941 a'total of 35,818 
cancer deaths for an aggregate 
population of 22,079,906. The death 
rate is 162.2 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. 








states prominent in the field of 
manufacture. They are Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Per 100,000 
Delaware, with a death rate rang- State Group Population 

- ‘ : ; I 157.4 Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., Conn., R. I., N. Y., N. J. 
ing from 127 to 137. Next a group A -ll 142.9 Cal.. Wash., Ore. 
of six states from the great wheat Ww 136.9 Ill., Mo., lowa, Wis., Minn. 
belt, Montana, North Dakota, Vv 192.6 ind.. Obie, Pa., Md., Det 

a eee, . , nd., Ohio, Pa., Md., Del. 

South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado BV 112.6 Mont. N. D.. 8. D.. Neb.. Col., Kan. 
and Kansas. The lowest cancer vi 86.8 Idaho, Wyo., Utah, Ariz. 
death rate in this group is 94, the = ms —* be 

: ast 126. < his id- . ex., Okla., La. 
en > ae tall + ol vader c - vill 81.7  Va., W. Va., Ky. 
die group is made up of four states IX 64.4 Ark., Tenn., Miss., Ala., Ga., S. C., N. C. 


which, partly mining and partly 
farming, cut through the land from 
north to south: Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah and Arizona, where the death 
rate runs from 82 to 91. 

The last and lowest group is 
more compact than any of the 
other two. It runs in three divi- 
sions, starts with Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana in the West, with a 
rate of between 78 and 87, follows 
with Virginia, West Virginia and 
Kentucky in the East, 77 to 85, and 
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Two eye-brow raising questions 
elbow their way out of the national 
picture. Why should the death rate 
be highest in those regions of the 
northern half of the United States 
where — as it happens — both the 
concentration of wealth and that of 
the population have found the full- 
est development? And why, con- 
versely, should they be lowest 


In contrast, twelve cities of over 
100,000 population in six states 
taken from the last three state 
groups in the South (“‘C’”’) reported 
for 1941 a total of 2783 deaths 
from cancer for an aggregate popu- 
lation of 2,570,727. This is a death 
rate of 108.3 per 100,000. 

The North leads the South at the 
rate,of three to two. 


On another page The Spectator 
publishes a chart which attempts 
to establish a connection between 
various social and economic factors 
on one side and the rate of cancer 
deaths per one hundred thousand 
of population on the other side. 
The first key chosen was the per- 
centage of urban to total popula- 
tion (urban being defined as places 
of 2500 population and over). Of 
all deaths caused by cancer approxi- 
mately two-thirds occur in urban 
areas, whereas of the total popu- 
lation only about 56 per cent are 
classified as urban. Evidently, the 
urban part of the country claims a 
disproportionately large share on 
all cancer deaths. Reduced to a 
state basis, this means that a state 
with an unusually high percentage 
of urban population, for instance, 
Massachusetts with 89.4 per cent 
of its population urban, constitutes 
a contributing factor to the inci- 
dence of cancer, while a very low 
percentage of urban population, as 
we find it in Mississippi, whose 
population is only 19.8 per cent ur- 
ban, represents a cancer-resisting 
factor. 

* * 

Economic circumstances are of 
definite and far-reaching power in 
strengthening or weakening the re- 
sistance of the human body to dis- 
ease. This is applicable not alone 
to the human body. Contemporary 
history provides us with gruesome 
examples of the toughness of na- 
tions determined to fight their way 
from poverty to riches. Conversely, 
we have before our eyes the life- 
and-death struggle of nations that 





Cancer Compared With Other Fatalities 


[Each Figure Represents 10,000 Persons] 
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have been living too long in satis- 
fied ease. 

In his book ‘‘Man the Unknown,” 
Dr. Alexis Carrel has shown how 
the human body reacts promptly 
not only to changes in atmospheric 


of labor-saving, comfort-promoting, 
security-guaranteeing devices and 
conditions. 

The best means of judging the 
influence upon cancer of economic 
circumstances would be procured 


conditions but also to those of an 
economic character. Poverty will 
toughen the ability of the human 
system, no matter how little care 
is given it, to take punishment of 
all sorts, and not the least that of 
disease, including cancer. Similarly, 
not even the best of care will pre- 
vent the human body from getting 
rusty, sluggish and sickly when 
for a long time under the influence 


by a study of the relation between 
incomes and cancer mortality. Un- 
fortunately, such information is 
not at present available. We have 
to be content with broader and 
more general indices of wealth and 
income distribution. Three such 
indices were chosen: 


(1) The number of persons in 
each state per income tax return. 








CANCER CLAIMS COST INSURANCE COMPANIES 
$100,000,000 EVERY YEAR, 








-~LEGEND ~ 


A.| 15 COS. WITH INSURANCE IN FORCE OF 
MORE THAN | BILLION DOLLARS. PAY OUT 
$86,000,000 YEARLY IN CANCER CLAIMS. 


B. | 28 COS. WITH INSURANCE IN FORCE 
BETWEEN 5200 MILLION AND 1 BILLION 
DOLLARS PAY OUT $'7,000,000 YEARLY 


C.| 121 COS. WITH INSURANCE IN FORCE UP 
TO $200 MILLION DOLLARS PAY 
OUT $6000,000 YEARLY. . . 
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CITIES WITH POPULATION OF LESS THAN 100,000 


Aliquippa, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Anderson, Ind. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
n, N.Y. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Austin, T~. 
Bangor, Me. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Bethiehem, Pa. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Burling‘on, Vt. 
Chester, Pa. 


Dearborn, Micke 


Decatur, Iii. 
a ~ Pa. 

st Orange, N. J. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Elyria, Ohio 
Fargo, N. D. 
Fit , Mass. 
Galveston. Tex. 
Garfield, N. J. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Hazleton, Pa. 


Highland Park, Mich. 


Hoboken, N. J 
Jacson, Mich 
Joynstown, Pa. 


er, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lower Merion, Pa. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Nanticoke, Pa. 

New Castle, Pa. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Newton, Mass. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
No. Bergen, N. J. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Pasadena. Cal. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Petersbure. Va. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Racine, Wis. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rockford. tl. 
Salem, Mass. 
Salem, Ore. 

San Jose, Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sharon, Pa. 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Soringfield, 111. 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. 
Trov, N. Y. 

Union City, N. J. 
Uoper Darby 


Total (102 Cities) 
under 100 000 pop. 
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Cancer Deaths in 180 Selected American Cities 
(Rate per 100,000 population) 


Population Deaths Rate 
1941 


30,000 14 
96.900 182 
80.200 101 
35.000 52 
49.000 40 
30.000 42 
63,000 83 
34.092 57 
47,170 68 
92.405 76 
30.000 44 
79.500 86 
58.500 44 
75.725 98 
41.623 27 
62.343 113 
686 65 
59.300 61 
36,700 63 
60.000 25 
59.000 56 
33.600 48 
69.060 115 
30.745 51 
43.425 88 
25.100 37 
32 928 27 
41,824 57 
69.862 98 
35 000 25 
30.000 41 
60.000 45 
83.000 153 
46.752 81 
38.000 54 
50.727 56 
50.100 62 
50.052 97 
66 600 118 
49.000 72 
49.000 74 
69.056 79 
61.300 126 
82,000 108 
27,200 43 
50,100 59 
39.500 55 
44,541 56 
57,869 61 
68.500 87 
27.000 28 
55.300 73 
45,000 50 
78.720 87 
79 584 60 
68.681 97 
49.000 40 
24,000 40 
47,600 64 
58, 408 97 
31,959 68 
70,563 105 
78,350 107 
39.800 27 
38.200 59 
83.254 169 
62,959 111 
30,631 30 
49,684 78 
37,774 60 
66.600 58 
74,000 151 
40.469 80 
76.292 123 
67.839 92 
70,000 75 
84,600 148 
41,303 78 
30.908 64 
69 , 537 65 
36.000 56 
95.900 112 
87.460 165 
25,600 42 
41,000 73 
41,000 72 
76.000 113 
80,000 131 
40.000 45 
67.833 79 
73.000 128 
56.300 51 
56.900 57 
25.000 54 
41,000 50 
99,314 108 
39,000 36 
39,500 20 
29,800 35 
86.130 149 
80,000 70 
57,000 91 
5,536,737 7,590 
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Population Deaths Rate 
1949 


30,000 
96.900 
80.200 
33,200 
48,000 
29,700 
63.000 
34,092 
47.100 
87.800 
30,000 
79.200 
58.500 
75.725 
41,600 
62.300 
27.600 
59,300 
36.700 
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CITIES WITH POPULATION OF MORE THAN 100,000 


Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Col. 

Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianaoolis, Ind. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Kansas Citv, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell. Mass. 

Lynn, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miami, F'a. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville. Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Bedford. Mass. 
New Haven. Conn. 
New York City, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Somerville. Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Sookane, Wash. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Trenton, N. J. 
Utica. N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Total (78 Cities) 
Over 100,000 pop. 


Population Deaths Rate 
1941 


245,000 2 
130,447 255 
865.879 1,593 
145.600 116 
268,570 289 
770,816 1,393 
575,901 935 
130,000 107 
100,900 96 
3,396,808 5,232 
455,600 882 
896,700 1,432 
306,250 460 
294,700 385 
210,718 2 
326,283 561 
159,155 314 
1,690,000 1,728 
101,065 206 
110,000 116 
103,500 109 
118,571 169 
151.275 168 
120.100 130 
179.500 223 
164.061 267 
190.000 364 
395.000 367 
386.900 597 
302.400 585 
125.000 220 
399.178 652 
112.300 «117 
175.000 253 
1.588.000 2,321 
339.358 4 
100,234 137 
105.000 157 
297.917 335 
592,000 9801 
172.100 206 
492.370 910 
167.740 213 
429.000 
110.341 154 
160.605 i 
7.521.000 12,069 
144.332 107 
306 437 
223,844 437 
139,890 277 
105,656 158 
1.928,882 3,326 
671,659 1,056 
305.394 633 
257,000 437 
112,147,118 
325.625 526 
105,958 171 
276.600 339 
635.000 1,474 
140.300 219 
815.900 1,5 
102.304 110 
101.268 107 
122.001 237 
306.000 432 
150.420 227 
204.960 333 
120.000 233 
290.000 503 
124.790 226 
100.584 179 
-000 1,060 
114.634 138 
112.504 172 
142,598 189 


35,413,398 54,972 


Grand Total 180 Cities 40,950,135 62,562 


Cities increased their rate during the year 
Cities decreased their rate during the year 


Cities remained the same 


Cancer Deaths in 10 Canadian 
(Rate per 100,000 population) 


Hamilton, Ont. 
London, Ont. 
Montreal, Que. 
Quebec 


Saskatoon, Sas’. 
Greater Victoria, B. C. 
Windsor, Ont. 


Total 
u Unavailable. 


+ Excludes figures from Greater Victoria. 


32,660 39 
87,267 100 
92.492 105 
161.138 231 
78.393 77 
900.000 1,250 
148,000 186 
42.269 53 

000 8=138 
112,949 103 


+1,687,899 12,229 


2 


Population Deaths Rate 
1940 
245,000 . 289 118.0 
130,000 261 200.8 
860,456 1,488 172.9 
135.700 103 75.9 
267,500 256 «8695.7 
770.816 1,413 183.3 
575 900 1,010 175. 
128.300 93 72.5 
100,900 95 94.2 
3.396.800 5,109 150.4 
455.600 932 204.6 
877,700 1,456 165.9 
306.000 492 160.8 
294,700 372 126.2 
211,400 282 133.4 
322,400 565 175.2 
159 , 800 288 8 180.2 
1,623,400 1,647 101.5 
101,000 181 179.2 
110,000 116) «= 105.5 
97,000 107. 110.3 
116,200 198 170.4 
151, 200 161 106.5 
120.100 129 «107.4 
177.700 206 «4115.9 
164.000 238 4145.1 
166.300 368 221.3 
.500 362 94.1 
386.900 555 143.4 
301, 100 561 186.3 
121,400 223 «183.7 
399, 100 637 159.6 
111.500 118 «105.8 
164.271 192 116.9 
1.504.200 2,185 145.3 
319,000 385 120.7 
100.200 143 142.7 
100.900 139 =: 137.8 
293.900 322 109.6 
587.400 856 145.7 
172.100 176 «6102.3 
492.300 845 171.6 
167.740 199 118.6 
429.000 636 148.3 
110.500 116 «=: 105.0 
160.600 255 158.8 
7,468,000 12.310 164.8 
144,300 105 72.8 
302.600 415 137.1 
222,800 418 186.8 
139,700 277 = 198.3 
105.000 154 146.7 
1,930,800 3,328 172.4 
671,600 1,037 154.4 
305.394 651 213.2 
254.000 464 182.7 
110,500 133 120.4 
324.900 482 148.4 
105,900 178 168.1 
230,000 386 6: 167.8 
635.000 1,462 230.2 
140.300 207 +=+147.5 
815 900 1,581 193.8 
102. 100 106 «= 103.8 
101.200 80 79.1 
125.000 224 «179.2 
306.000 419 136.9 
149.500 233 ««155.9 
204,900 326 159.1 
109. 400 187 =: 170.9 
282,300 155.9 
124.600 242 194.2 
100.584 153: 182.1 
663,000 1 151.7 
102,000 118 «115.7 
112.500 1490 «(1124.4 
142.598 124 87.0 
34,905,859 54,146 155.1 
40,445,843 61,635 152.4 
94 
84 
2 
Cities 
31.100 45 144.7 
85.700 116 «=: 1135.4 
91,700 124 135.2 
155.800 205 131.6 
77.300 56 72.4 
907,000 1,249 137.7 
151.000 187 123.8 
45,000 35 77.8 
u u u 
108 ,800 105 3=— «96.5 
1,653,400 2,122 128.3 
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In a state like Arkansas there are 
nearly one hundred persons per re- 
turn. In one such as California 
there are as few as thirteen. This 
category includes the entire popu- 
lation. 

(2) The per capita amount of 
ordinary life insurance in each 
state. There is reason to believe 
that the purchase of this type of 
insurance is largely restricted to 
those with an income substantially 
above that of the national average. 
Hence, if the per capita amount of 
ordinary life insurance in force is 
over one thousand dollars in New 
York or Delaware, and less than 
one-fourth this amount in Alabama, 
this would reflect the wide separa- 
tion in economic conditions in these 
states and supply an additionai 
means of comparing them with the 
cancer death rate. 

(3) The per capita amount of 
savings deposits. This indicator of 
wealth has been selected because, 
in contrast to the two preceding 
groups, it embraces usually the 
middle- and low-income classes. 
Among the leading states in this 
category we find, as may be ex- 
pected, New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and at the bottom of 
the list once more the Deep South 
represented by South Carolina, 


— —— 


Alabama, Arkansas and adjacent 
states. 
* * * 

Few things tend to undermine 
the toughness of the human fiber 
as effectively as rich food, and an 
abundance of it. 

The number of deaths caused 
from cancer of the digestive or- 
gans and the peritoneum consti- 
tutes the largest category of all 
deaths caused from cancer. Of 
male cancer deaths totaling 75,406 
in 1940, no fewer than 39,671 or 
over 50 per cent were of a digestive 
nature. Of female deaths totaling 
82,939, those caused by cancer of 
the digestive organs were 33,071 
or nearly 40 per cent. Those eco- 
nomic factors which may contrib- 
ute to cancer of the alimentary 
tract deserve special attention. 

As an indicator of good living, 
the per capita amount of food pur- 
chases in each state was selected. 
The states ranking high on the can- 
cer list are also leading the food 
parade: New Jersey, California, 
Massachusetts. Strangely, the little 
State of Nevada with the smallest 
population of any of the states and 
a comparatively low cancer death 
rate, has the highest per capita 
amount of food purchases. The ap- 
parent contradiction is probably 


explained by a tiny population 
lending a disproportionate degree 
of importance to Reno with its 
stratum of luxury-sated people, 
and the good living to which they 
are accustomed. 

* ~ 

Cancer being the disease of the 
advanced age groups, it is natural 
to consider the factor of longevity 
in connection with the death rate. 
According to the graph which,ap- 
pears on another page, 66.2 per 
cent of all cancer deaths in the 
male group occur at or above the 
age of 60; in the female group the 
percentage is 56.5. 

In order to establish the rate of 
longevity for each state, The Spec- 
tator used the Vital Statistics re- 
ports of deaths from all causes at 
or above the age of 65 and derived 
the rate per 100,000 population. 

It may seem surprising that the 
four states with the highest rate of 
longevity are all New England 
States. Also surprisingly, these 
are not followed by the highest 
population states where medical 
facilities help to prolong life, but 
by predominantly agricultural 
states. The apparent reason being 
that life on the farm is healthier 
than in the city. 

It is well known that longevity 








Cancer Death Rates (per 100,000 population) By Age, Race and Sex-—1940 





WOMEN 


75 Year s 


20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 and 








All Under 
Ages 1Yr. Years 5-9 10-14 15-19 
Cancer of the Digestive j ; : 
Organs and Peritoneum White 53.2 1.1 4 0.3 0.2 0.3 1.3 2.7 6.3 12.0 
Negro 26.3 0 0 0 0.1 0.3 1.6 4.2 9.0 18.5 
Other 29.4 0 0 0 0 0 0 16.6 7.2 14.1 
Cancer of Female Genital 
Organs White 31.4 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.6 1.6 4.4 12.3 23.5 
Negro 39.4 1.7 0 C 0.1 0.6 5.4 14.3 34.1 51.6 
Other 19.6 0 0 0 0 3.3 4.2 16.6 50.3 56.5 
Cancer of Breast White 24.4 0.3 0 0 0 0.1 0.3 1.5 6.0 13.1 
Negro 14.3 0 0 0 0 0 0.2 2.1 5.3 17.0 
Other 6.9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7.2 141 
Cancer (All Other) White 21.5 2.8 4.2 2.2 2.9 2.3 2.6 3.7 4.9 8.1 
Negro 12.2 0 3.3 1.2 1.5 1.9 2.9 3.9 7.8 6.5 
Other 12.3 16.5 0 0 6.5 0 0 5.5 0 0 
Cancer (Total) White 130.5 4.5 4.7 2.7 3.4 3.3 5.8 12.4 29.4 56.7 
Negro 92.3 1.7 3.3 1.2 1.8 2.8 10.1 24.5 56.2 93.6 
Other 68.2 16.5 0 0 6.5 3.3 4.2 38.8 64.6 84.8 
MEN 
Cancer of the Digestive 
Organs and Peritoneum White 62.7 1.9 0.7 0.5 0.1 0.5 1.4 2.7 §.8 11.2 
Negro 35.4 0 0.2 0.6 0 0.8 0.5 3.6 6.4 16.6 
Other 29.4 0 0 0 0 0 0.8 «66.9 3.4 20.9 
Cancer of Breast White 0.3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0.1 
Negro 0.3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0.2 0 0.2 
Other 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Cancer (All Other) White 56.7 3.1 4.6 3.2 7 4.3 6.4 6.8 .F ea 
Negro 28.1 0.9 2.0 1.9 Lo ae  @a 4.3 8.8 10.8 
Other 32.0 16.4 3.9 0 0 2.9 14.0 6.9 10.3 17.4 
Cancer (Total) White 119.6 6.6 65.3 3.6 2.8 4.8 7.8, 9.5 14.5 25.4 
Négro 63.8 0.9 2.2 2.5 1.5 4.4 3.8" 8.1 15.2 27.7 
Other 86.6 16.4 3.9 0 0 2.9 14.0 13.8 13.7 38.3 
Source—Bureau of Census 
Department of Vital Statistics 
a a 
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42.2 75.1 120.6 188.3 278.2 423.2 598.2 
54.6 89.8 113.7 152.5 134.7 216.1 210.1 
71.1 85.5 122.7 108.1 323.2 730.6 302.5 
56.9 73.8 90.8 106.1 121.9 137.1 148.2 
109.4 132.4 157.9 153.9 125.0 149.2 156.1 
53.3 36.6 70.1 21.6 134.7 91.3 67.2 
41.4 54.5 67.4 87.4 98.3 119.9 169.2 
45.0 53.1 54.7 -5 63.6 54.4 80.5 
17.8 12.2 17.5 64.9 53.9 91.3 67.2 
22.5 35.3 52.4 68.9 90.0 125.2 203.1 
25.5 40.4 55.3 55.8 56.0 77.1 58.8 
44.4 36.6 52.6 43.2 134.7 137.0 67.2 
163.0 238.8 331.2 450.8 588.4 805.4 1118.8 
234.5 315.7 381.6 425.7 379.3 496.8 505.5 
186.6 170.9 263.0 237.8 646.4 1050.2 504.2 
48.4 91.2 156.8 247.7 363.3 517.0 675.4 
73.5 119.7 146.7 214.6 192.1 243.3 254.9 
43.5 122.8 297.9 269.8 474.8 415.7 394.8 
02 04 08 2 1.¢6-. 18 3.4 
0.3 «1.1 Os 189 OF Bs 1.4 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
48.8 81.7 131.2 194.1 280.0 408.9 671.9 
43.6 84.8 111.0 150.4 158.6 212.3 264.5 
48.9 78.2 99.3 125.9 237.4 77.9 222.1 
97.4 173.3 288.4 443.0 644.8 927.8 1350.6 
117.4 205.6 258.2 366.9 351.3 458.0 520.7 
92.4 201.0 397.2 395.8 712.2 493.6 616.8 
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is a hereditary trait. Much of the 
New England stock is Anglo-Saxon 
which in itself has a higher rate 
of longevity than the Latin races. 
Moreover, mixed marriages, com- 
mon in other states, are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in New 
England. Hence, whatever heredi- 
tary traits there are, are neither 
diffused nor diverted but can bring 
themselves fully to bear. 

As may be expected, and as the 
accompanying chart fully confirms, 
the New England States rank high 
in cancer mortality, and this no 
doubt is partly due to the factor of 


longevity. 
* 


Finally, there is the question of 
occupation. From the accompany- 
ing tables it is evident that the 
cities have a higher cancer death 
rate than the open country. Work- 
ing conditions, it may be assumed, 
are partly responsible. The worker 
in the factory, the dynamiter deep 
in the stopes below, the white-col- 
lar worker bending over his desk, 
the machinist and the electrician, 
the wrecker, the glass-cutter, the 
stoker and many others are ex- 
posed to industrial hazards, to 
physical discomfort or generally 
unfavorable working conditions. 
These may consist of constant ther- 
mal and mechanical irritations 
which, it is believed, are directly 
conducive to malignant growth. Or 
they may be found in poor air, un- 
healthy working positions or the 
habit of a hastily swallowed lunch. 
All these conditions would tend to 
undermine the ability of the human 
body to resist disease. 

Those states whose gainfully 
employed population is chiefly 
found in manufacturing, mechani- 
cal, mining and transportation in- 
dustries, would furnish one more 
factor to explain a high cancer 
death rate. It is probably not a co- 
incidence that all the high-cancer 
states have an occupation predomi- 
nance marked “M,” meaning “pre- 
dominantly mechanical,” and that 
all the low-cancer states are marked 
“A,” that is, they are predomi- 
nantly agricultural. 

* * *% 


What, then, can we make of this 
comparison between cancer mortal- 
ity and some of the more important 
economic and social factors? Our 
study has been upon such a broad 
and general basis that the final re- 
sult is one of indications rather 
than of tangible and immediately 
usable evidence. But then, as we 
stated at the beginning, this very 
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lack of tangible evidence as to the 
cause of cancer encouraged us in 
maintaining that a broad concept, 
logically developed and consistently 
maintained, has as good a chance 
as any to provide a useful thesis. 
One thing seems established. A 
broad statistical inquiry has such 
definite limitations because of its 
un-specific nature, that it cannot 
yield final or, rather, specific proof. 
Specific proof must and can come 
only from a specific inquiry di- 
rected at the hospitals of our 
large cities. Here the incidence 
of death caused from cancer can be 
directly compared with the indi- 
vidual economic and social circum- 
stances of the victim, his income, 


his family, his nationality and 
racial characteristic, inheritance 
traits, his occupation, his food bud- 
get, his savings and the amount of 
life insurance he holds. 

The most valuable conclusion we 
seem able to draw from the find- 
ings of this general inquiry into 
the bearing of social and economic 
factors upon cancer mortality is an 
appeal to our hospital and medical 
authorities to open their valuable 
archives so that better proof may 
be unearthed and more positive 
evidence discovered which will en- 
able the sociologist to add his con- 
tribution to that of the medical 
faculty for the common triumph 
over the scourge of cancer. 





Arthur, ran the Japanese blockade. 








Big enough—strong enough—it withstood the pounding of the Sulu Sea... yet 
it had a high degree of maneuverability which enabled it to take advantage of every op- 
portunity so as to carry out its mission. Such was the type of craft—Uncle Sam’s fast 
patrol torpedo boats—that shot up the Japanese at Subic Bay, and with General Mac- 


Such an institution is GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE—big enough and strong 
enough—as proved by its time-tested service of 41 years, successful weathering of epi- 
demics, wars and economic storms, and by its present ratio of $112.13 in assets for 
every $100.00 of liabilities. Maneuverable enough to change our ways of doing 
things practically overnight, if need be, to take advantage of new situations . . . 
example, when we sensed the need for an agents’ retirement plan back in 1939, and 
put such a plan into effect in 1939. Such maneuverability has benefited our men to 
the extent that they have already operated for three years under the benefits of a re- 
tirenent plan—and one which requires no contribution on their part. 


Write A. B. Olson, Agency Vice President, for details of our 
“BUILDERS OF MEN” Agency Plan 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


One of Uncle Sam’s famous P-T 
boats, of the type which evacuated 
General Douglas MacArthur, his fam- 
ily and his aides from the Philippines. 
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HALL OF FAME 


(Continued from page 18) 
continued existence of a policy after all insurable in- 
terest had ceased. 

His interest in life insurance thus whetted, Elizur 
Wright returned to America and began his studies of 
life insurance practices here—the first step in a 36- 
year struggle to place the life insurance structure of 
this country on a sound basis and to eliminate and 
outlaw practices by which policyholders were crudely 
cut out of their just rights and equities. 


Magnificent in Scope 

From advocacy of the doctrine of insurable interest 
Wright went on to inaugurate, fight for and write into 
the statutes of the state of Massachusetts revolution- 
ary reforms that reshaped the whole structure and 
course of life insurance in the United States. It has 
been said that he redeemed the entire system in this 
country, not improbably saved from ultimate disaster 
several of the great companies and salvaged untold 
millions for the beneficiaries of life insurance policies. 

Such was the magnitude of his accomplishments and 
the mass of his labors that it would be impossible in 
a short sketch to enumerate them all or to keep to the 
chronology of his career. The herculean task to which 
he set himself and brought to a successful conclusion 
might, however, be telescoped and catalogued for con- 
venience into this three-point summary: 

(1) He developed a mathematical basis for deter- 
mining and achieving the soundness of life insurance 
companies. 

(2) He obtained the passage of legislation compel- 
ling them to be sound. 

(3) He obtained legislation compelling companies to 
deal justly with policyholders. 

Parenthetically, let us note here that while this cam- 
paign was in progress, up until the time of his com- 
misionership at least, Wright’s sole source of revenue 
came from a slim sheet called the Chronotype, which 
he issued weekly. It carried news and comment on 
whatever under the sun interested its editor-author— 
literature, politics, morals and insurance. It played no 
small part in the progress of his reforms in the latter 
field, for as Elizur once wrote in his wry style, “What 
awful thunder-clouds of bigotry, superstition, corrup- 
tion and cruelty have retreated and are retreating 
from the world simply because they do not look well 
in print.” 


Origin of Legal Reserve System 

It was in 1844 that Elizur Wright began his mathe- 
matical explorations which were to establish the true 
system of legal reserve life insurance as we know it 
today. After years of labor, during which he was as- 
sisted solely by his children (his daughter, too, be- 
came a distinguished actuary), he produced his monu- 
mental tables of valuation—the formula forever after 
for cempany solvency. 

In Wright’s time, the companies were basing their 
premium charges on the level payment system, as they 
do today, but they were not held legally responsible 
for the great sums accumulated in advance premiums. 
The reserves of each company were therefore exposed 
to whatever the management might think proper, or 
improper, to do with them. Little was paid out in for- 
feitures at the time, as we shall later see, and it was 
plainly possible to confiscate the greater portion of the 
reserves and still pay death claims as they matured, 


particularly if enough new business came in to help 
forestall the day of reckoning with all policyholders. 

Incredibly, Wright seems to have been the only man 
of his time to see the fallacy and its enormous poten- 
tialities (or inevitability, perhaps we should say) for 
utter economic tragedy. But he did see it—and in a 
flash—and with equal prescience he saw the remedy. 

And so Elizur Wright demonstrated that the 
amounts deducted from each premium for reserve pur- 
poses were matters of precise mathematical calcula- 
tion. Given a certain number of policies, of certain 
ages and fixed premiums, he could figure to the frat- 
tion of a cent the total amount which must be laid aside 
each year. 

This being so, he argued, why not pass a law requir- 
ing all companies to maintain this reserve? And why 
not establish an insurance commission to make the cal- 
culations and enforce their findings? 


Part One of a Dream 

For the next 14 years Wright poured all of his 
energy into the task of driving this program through 
the Massachusetts Legislature. Years of ridicule and 
calumny failed to dissuade him from his purpose and 
in 1858 his bill went through—some say by political 
accident, at that. 

Beside himself with joy, Wright personally carried 
the bill over to the office of Governor Banks and re- 
fused to remove himself from his perch on that 
worthy’s desk until the measure was signed. 

Luckily for future generations of Americans, 
Wright himself was named to the commission which 
the new law provided. Nobody else knew what it was 

(Coneluded on page 66) 


U. C. GUARANTEES AGENTS 
9% RETURN ON NEW 
CIRCULARIZATION LETTER! 


Features "Pure Protection''—unique new non- 
convertible term policy designed for war years. 


THE MARKET Thousands of men of substantial in- 
comes, whose taxes have greatly increased . . . whose 
wartime living costs have, of course, stepped up... 
and whose income remains about the same. Men who 
have need of more life insurance protection but who 
ask. “How can I possibly afford more?” 


THE POLICY One which adequately meets the pro- 
tection requirements of these men, but which sells at a 
low enough premium to fit even the most restricted 
wartime budget. The lowest priced protection, in fact, 
that Union Central has ever offered in all its 75 years 
in business. 


THE GUARANTEE So certain is the Company that 
such a policy will arouse unprecedented interest, that 
we guarantee agents at least 5 replies for every 100 
letters. If any U. C. agent fails to get a 5% return 
he receives additional circularization free. TO DATE 
THE AVERAGE RETURN IS RUNNING WELL 
OVER THAT 5%! 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY cicinwari, ono 
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News 
DIGEST 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Speaking before the medical section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention at Colorado Springs, Dr. A. E. 
Johann of the Bankers Life Company of Iowa said, 
“The war may bring to a close the cycle of lowering 
mortality ratios for American life companies. He 
explained that in addition to war losses, poor hous- 
ing conditions, speed-up in factories, increased num- 
ber of women in industries, and a lowering standard 
of living have possibilities of contributing to in- 
creasing mortality experience. 

The life agency cashiers division of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters has received word 
that Chicago cashiers have been awarded the na- 
tional trophy for outstanding activity and increase 
in membership in the past year. The trophy, a plaque 
on which is inscribed each year’s winning city, will 
be sent to the Chicago association. 

The American Institute of Actuaries has awarded 
to Edward H. Wells, assistant actuary of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, its triennial 
prize for the best paper presented before the In- 
stitute by a recent member during the three-year 
period 1939-1941. Mr. Wells’s paper treated the sub- 
ject, “The Qualitative Properties of Dividends Pro- 
duced by the Three-Factor Formula.” Papers are 
judged on the basis of general interest of the subject 
matter, original work and ideas, and construction. 
The award was made at the Institute’s semi-annual 
meeting held in June in Chicago. 

Charles E. Becker, president of the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield, Illinois, has been 
appointed a member of the Illinois Development 
Council by Governor Dwight H. Green of the State 
of Illinois. The Council has a three-fold purpose: 
development of the industrial, agricultural, and 
recreational facilities of the State of Illinois. The 
magnitude of the work is indicated by the fact that 
Illinois is the third largest industrial state in the 
Union, with an annual production in excess of five 
billions of dollars; the second largest agricultural 
state; and one of the major states from the standpoint 
of historic and scenic interest. 

The Charlotte Life Underwriters Association re- 
cently elected as president, Thomas W. Bird, super- 
vising assistant in the Charlotte, North Carolina, 
agency of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Mr. Bird is also a director of the Char- 
lotte Chamber of Commerce, chairman of radio pub- 
licity for Air Raid Civilian Defense, past department 
commander of the American Legion, a director of 
the Boy Scouts of America in Mecklenburg County, 
and a director of the Charlotte Baseball Club and of 
the Charlotte Mental Hygiene Association. 

The Jackson Association of Life Underwriters re- 
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cently elected as president, D. D. Briggs, C. L. U., 
manager of the Jackson, Mississippi, agency of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. Mr. 
Briggs continues his active participation in the af- 
fairs of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
Kiwanis Club, and the Southern Club, in Jackson. 

The general convention committee of the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Associa‘ion at a recent meeting 
in Chicago formulated plans for the organization’s 
annual meeting, which is to be held in that city, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, on September 14, 15 and 
16. Those who attended the preliminary session 
were: A. Scott Anderson of the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of Des Moines, Iowa, president of 
the association; Russell B. Reynolds, American Mu- 
tual Life, of Des Moines, convention chairman; Rob- 
ert S. Walstrom, Continental Assurance, of Chicago; 
Alan M. Kennedy, Northwestern National, of Minne- 
apolis; Larry J. Evans, Northwestern Mutual, of 
Milwaukee; and Harry V. Wade, Standard Life, of 
Indianapolis, treasurer. 

A luncheon meeting of the institution section of 
the American Home Economics Association was ad- 
dressed recently in Boston by Mary C. Kelly, cafe- 
teria manager for the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies. Miss Kelly spoke on the subject, “What Can 
Industrial Cafeterias Contribute to the Victory Pro- 
gram?” She stressed the need among business and 
industrial employees for a wider diet-consciousness, 
and pointed out ways in which balanced, nourishing 
foods contribute to health and morale in the war 
effort. 


AGENCIES 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New 
York has appointed Cecil M. Schilling as general 
agent at Burbank, California. Mr. Schilling, formerly 
associated with the Equitable Life of lowa, is presi- 
dent of the Junior Chamber of Commerce in Bur- 
bank, vice-president of the Board of Education, an1 
a director of the Y.M.C.A. 

Robert S. Northington, who has made an outstand- 
ing record as brokerage supervisor in Los Angeles 
for The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, will shortly enter the armed forces. 
Mark V. Kuhn, who has been Long Beach manager 
for the agency, will be transferred to Los Angeles to 
assume wider responsibilities as brokerage manager. 
Replacing Mr. Kuhn at Long Beach will be James 
S. Pennington, branch manager there. 

Foster A. Vineyard, associate general agent in the 
Gordon H. Campbell & Company agency of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, has been elected vice-president of the 
Little Rock Boys Club. 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, has appointed Malcolm C. White, C.L.U., as 
general agent in Oklahoma City, to succeed the late 
Carroll C. Day. : 

The Pan-American Life Insurance Company, New 
Orleans, has appointed Sophia W. Bliven as general 
agent for the company in Cleveland, Ohio. Miss 
Bliven, in 1930, organized and developed the Wom- 
en’s Division of the Penn Mutual’s home office agency 
at Philadelphia. With her splendid managerial abil- 
ity and experience, she was successful in establish- 
ing an outstanding productive unit of women under- 
writers. In addition to her life insurance work, Miss 
Bliven has held the office of chairman of the division 
of family finance of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 








COMPANIES 


President Guy W. Cox of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Boston, has announce‘ 
a contributory retirement plan for full-time agents 
in the company’s general agencies. Under the plan, 
which is effective as of January 1, 1942, regular con- 
tributions of the agent will be accumulated with in- 
terest and applied to the purchase of a normal an- 
nuity for future service which will be matched by 
the company. The agent may increase his retire- 
ment income by making additional deposits each year 
up to 100 per cent of his regular contributions. 
Under other conditions the agent may also have the 
commuted value of his vested renewal interests ap- 
plied to purchase an additional annuity under the 
plan at the time of retirement. 

On January 1, 1942, the John Hancock placed in 
operation for those full-time agents of 65 or over 
who qualified on a specified minimum basis of ser- 
vice and business in force, a plan known as “Veteran 
Agents Special Fees,” under which incomes are cur- 
rently being paid to these veteran agents. One of 
the two plans thus covers all eligible agents regar1- 
less of age. 

The Guardian Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, New York, has opened a new agency in New 
York City in the Home office building, 50 Union 
Square, and has appointed Robert A. Bernard, C.L.U., 
as manager. Mr. Bernard, who has attended the 
University of Michigan and the University of Chi- 
cago, was a supervisor with the James Elton Bragg 
agency oi the Guardian, also in New York City. 

A new contract for agents and general agents, 
which provides adequate commissions both before 
and after retirement and at the same time leaves the 
present compensation plan essentially unchanged, is 
now being announced to its field force by the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company, Worcester. The 
effective dates of the new contracts will be July 1. 
The company has gone beyond current retirement 
plans by adapting its contributory annuity program 
also to its genera] agents, basing it both on the per- 
sistency of business personally produced and on 
that produced by the agency as a whole. Richard C. 
Guest, company actuary, one of the two actuaries 
named on the original committee on agents’ compen- 
sation of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
and who has served continuously on that committee, 
developed the novel features of the State Mutual 
plan from his familiarity with the problems of com- 
pensation and the solutions adopted by other com- 
panies which have so far announced their own plans. 

The board of directors of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, has elected Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., as vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Taylor, who was second vice-president of the Metro- 
politan, succeeds Frederic W. Ecker. Mr. Ecker re- 
signed as vice-president and director on January 14, 
to become special assistant to Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., in Washington, 
D. C. 

In the first five months of 1942, the Bankers Life 
Company of Iowa, Des Moines, purchased more than 
$13,000,000 worth of United States Government 
bonds, a sum exceeding the total of all premium 
income for the same period. This bond purchase was 
twice that for the same period of 1941. 

In view of war conditions, the Girard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, decided to change the 


nature of its annual convention to that of a purely 
informal sales meeting. The usual program - and 
good time of previous years was much curtailed, 
therefore. The meeting was held at the Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, on June 25 and 26. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has appointed Earle D. Goodwin as assistant super- 
intendent of the purchasing division. The appoint- 
ment, effective immediately, fills the vacancy caused 
by the retirement after 36 years with the company 
of William Esau. Mr. Goodwin, a charter member 
and past vice-president of the Metropolitan Put- 
chasers’ Assistants Club, has been industria] buyer 
for the past 12 years for the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, Inc., in New York City. 

Crawford H. Ellis, president of the Pan-American 
Life Insurance Company, New Orleans, recently pre- 
sented a trophy, “Winged Victory,” to Miss B. B. 
Macfarlane, agency supervisor of the Louisiana- 
Mississippi departments. Miss Macfarlane accepted 
the trophy in behalf of the New Orleans agency 
who led the company’s field organization in the 1942 
President’s Victory Month Campaign. Charles J. 
Smith of the New Orleans agency received the Presi- 
dent’s Trophy for qualifying as the leading individ- 
ual fieldman scoring the largest number of Victory 
Points in the campaign. William C. Hester, co- 
manager of the Hester & Hester agency, received 
the award for the largest number of lives insured. 

The payroll allotment plan for purchasing War 
Bonds has achieved 100 per cent success among the 
permanent, full-time employees and executives of 
the home office of the Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America in Jersey City. This buying is in 
addition to a considerable amount of War Stamps 
purchased by the same employees, and to War Bonds 
purchased by the company for its own account 
which, in accordance with a new United States Trea- 
sury ruling, will be doubled on July 1. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Company of lowa, 
Des Moines, will issue nonmedical life insurance in 
rural territory and in towns and cities of less than 
25,000 population, beginning July 1. This departure 
from the previous practice of the company is being 
undertaken in order to enable Equitable of Iowa 
field representatives to serve effectively during war 
times the needs of prospects and policyholders. In 
general, Equitable of Iowa nonmedical policies will 
be issued at ages 10 to 40, inclusive, and in amounts 
up to $4,500. Nonmedical insurance will not apply 
to marriel women, or for certain special policies 
such as Term, Family Income and Mortgage Re- 
demption. The use of nonmedical insurance with the 
Equitable of Iowa will be optional in individual 
cases. 

Agents of Bankers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montclair, New Jersey, are keeping up their 
record of increase in 1942. May marked the fifth 
consecutive month this year in which an increase of 
new paid-for business was reflected, the total in- 
crease over the same period in 1941 being 29.6 per 
cent. 

More than 90 per cent of the home office staff of 
the United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, are now contributing to War Bonds under the 
salary deduction plan. The United States Treasury 
has granted the company permission to place on dis- 
play its “Minute Man” flag as an indication that the 
United States Life has gone over the top in the pur- 
chase of War Bonds. 
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PUBLIC 


OPINION 


JERRY BURNS—Mr. Burns, an ad- 
vertising artist, has these views on 
life insurance. Whether he is right 
or wrong is beside the point. His 
views are those of the man in the 
street. 

He purchased his life insurance 
primarily for its protective fea- 
tures. As an investment, he feels 
that it is good for a short period 
in the beginning. “For a young 
man starting out in life it is an 
invaluable investment. Later on in 
life its protective features are of 
the most importance. Another fea- 
ture of life insurance that is help- 
ful to a man who is beginning life 
is that life insurance is a good ref- 
erence. It acts as sort of an anchor. 
It shows a sense of responsibility 
in a young man. That helps to 
make a good name for him in busi- 
ness. For this and other reasons, 
such as using life insurance as col- 
lateral, I agree with the life com- 
panies when they make the point 
that a policy can serve a useful 
purpose, even if it does not reach 
maturity, through the emergency 
help that the policy has afforded 
the insured.” 


Can't Afford Retirement Income 


Mr. Burns doesn’t believe in life 
insurance as a means of financing 
retirement. He says, “I can’t af- 
ford to tie up money in that man- 
ner. I am depending on my savings, 
and future earnings. These I can 
more or less adjust to fit my income 
at the moment, whereas on a life 
policy I would have to pay the same 
amount regardless of my income.” 
Continuing along this line, Mr. 
Burns felt that in the case of finan- 
cing the education of children, life 
insurance is particularly helpful. 

In these interviews the agents 
are quite generously criticized. Mr. 
Burns, like many others, was not 
complimentary to the men who rep- 
resent the company. This I have 
found to be true not only in the 
cases I have written about here, but 
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in others unreported. It was notice- 
able, however, that the more 
thoughtful were almost invariably 
friendly and complimentary toward 
the agent of their choice. Also 
noticeable was the fact that the 
subjects quite frequently would 
contradict themselves in a single 
sentence, and that after getting rid 
of their complaint, would endorse 
the indicted service. But, to get 
along with the subject matter, and 
let Mr. Burns have his say: 


Confidence in One Agent 


“When I am approached by a 
man who says that he is a life in- 
surance agent, I at once feel an 
aversion to him. I do not trust any- 
one who claims to be a life insur- 
ance agent. For this reason I have 
dealings with only one agent. This 
man does not try to create a market 
for his wares; he tries to satisfy 
that one which exists. He does not 
try to sell me insurance, he informs 
me. He tells what I want to know, 
answers my questions, then if I 
want insurance, he sells it to me. 
He does not try to palm off on me 
something which I neither want or 
need. I do not buy from the aver- 
age agent because of his attitude, 
and because they fail to present me 
with a constructive plan. An agent 
has to know his client to sell insur- 
ance wisely. What the agent should 
do is to make a study of the pros- 
pect’s income, his expenses, and 
other pertinent facts and then pre- 
sent the client to be with a written 
report of a program of insurance 
best fitted to the particular needs. 

“Instead of trying to sell ethic- 
ally, the average agent tries to sell, 
no matter what. He has to make 
his commission. The company 
shoull carry the agent on a salary 
and see to it that he has the best 
interest of the client in mind. After 
all, the company is represented by 
the agent, and the public does not 
make any distinction between the 


man and the company. 

“The life companies should learn 
what salesmanship is; what they 
practice now is not salesmanship. 
It is a guerilla warfare on the in- 
dividual that they have selected as 
the commission payer.” 


* * 


G. RAYMOND SAILER—Mr. Sailer, 
an accountant, is one among many. 
Not only has he read his life poli- 
cies, but he feels that he under- 
stanls them, and has some knowl- 
edge of insurance in general. His 
opinions are definite, and compre- 
hensive and he speaks frankly. Al- 
though he criticizes certain phases 
severely, he is in favor of life in- 
surance. He thinks that it is indis- 
pensable in our modern economy. 

Life insurance should not be used 
as a means of investment, in Mr. 
Sailer’s opinion. While it is true 
that the safety factors derived 
therefrom are considerable, the in- 
come is unnecessarily low. Anyone 
can make safe investments, as does 
the insurance company, by careful 
consideration, on his own and get 
a larger return. 

When questioned as to his feel- 
ing on retirement insurance, Mr. 
Sailer answered: “I don’t believe in 
it. The cost of retirement insur- 
ance, though a fair cost, is not con- 
sistent with the returns. It is nec- 
essary to lower your standard of 
living both before and after retire- 
ment. By that I mean that in order 
to get enough money on retirement, 
you would have to pay such high 
premiums now that it is not prac- 
tical to do so. On the other hand 
if you plan to finance your retire- 
ment by saving on your own, you 
can proportion the amount saved 
to the amount of your income. With 
insurance, the cost of premiums 
must be met regardless of how low 
your income happens to be.” 


Educational Insurance 


Next I asked for his views on life 
insurance as a means to send a son, 
or daughter, to college. On this 
subject Mr. Sailer says: “At one 
time I would have done so. That 
is, when my children were still in 
school, I could find no satisfactory 
policy for that purpose.* Today 
such policies exist, and if I were 
in a position to use one I should 
certainly take one out. For this 
purpose an endowment policy is no 
good.. They are too expensive. 
While the newer type of which I 
am speaking are not only lower in 
cost, but are in addition much more 
practical. 

* Eldest child twenty-one. 











Life companies make the point 
that, while much of their insurance 
does not reach maturity period 
either because of cash surrender, 
or lapsation, the policies have still 
served a useful purpose to the in- 
sured through the emergency help 
they were able to afford the holder. 
On this, Mr. Sailer agrees with the 
company. He himself has borrow- 
ed on his policies, but he has taken 
care to repay the loans and so 
avoided the danger of lapsing his 
insurance. He feels that not only 
have terminated policies served a 
useful purpose, but in most cases 
that the policyholder has gotten his 
money’s worth. If the insured loses 
his policy through non-payment of 
loans, or similar reason, then he, 
not the company, is at fault. 


Talks to All Agents 


It is with the insurance agents 
that Mr. Sailer finds greatest fault. 
He feels that they fall far short of 
what an agent should be. In this 
respect, he seems to be qualified to 
speak, for he sees all agents who 
wish to see him. Once, after his 
name had appeared in the news- 
papers, he saw an average of two 
agents a week for a year. Mr. 
Sailer grants interviews to agents, 
whether they phone, or call at his 
home or office in person. He talks 
to all, but has bought from only one 
agent, and one company. . He has 
found from talking with the vari- 
ous agents that only the one is 
satisfactory. He has no doubt that 
he has been over-solicited. When 
he feels that he is in need of life 
insurance, he calls up his agent and 
buys it from him. Mr. Sailer is of 
the opinion that “The average life 
insurance agent is anti-social. In 
the case of life insurance, it is 
something that you are buying for 
life, not a cake of soap, and for that 
reason the agent should be of a 
higher moral calibre. He should 
be more sincere in trying to sell the 
right sort of insurance to his client, 
and less concerned with his com- 
mission. I think that in their anxi- 
ety to sell, agents frequently over- 
sell, or sell the wrong policy to his 
client. This method of selling dis- 
rupts the economic stability of the 
insured parties. 

“One reason that this situation 
exists is that as a rule men do not 
go into life insurance because they 
are interested in that field. They 
fall into selling because they have 
flopped at everything else they have 
tried and selling life insurance is 
their last resort. Instead of per- 
mitting this condition to continue 
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WHY THE INQUIRING REPORTER WAS CURIOUS 


BpELEVING that life insurance agency activity and sales 
effort will be aided by a better understanding of what the 
average man is thinking about life insurance, and by this 
knowledge be better prepared to answer objections and over- 
come sales resistance, The Spectator has solicited a cross sec- 
tion of opinion from here and there. If knowledge is force, 
then only through a thorough research into the undersurface 
thinking of the people will permit continued development of 
life insurance salesmanship. 

In endeavoring to obtain from the Man on the Street a frank 
expression of opinion on the subject of life insurance, the 
editors anticipated a two-fold difficulty, said difficulty, thought, 
briefly, to be as follows: The man who was satisfied with his 
life insurance service, even if only moderately satisfied, would 
say, “It’s a fine thing,” and ask to be excused from further 
comment. Especially if the question were posed by an agent 
or insurance representative. The man who viewed the subject 
with disfavor was figured to say: “Go away from me!” 

In view of these forebodings, it was decided to assign a 
layman interviewer to the task, hoping that among his acquain- 
tances and chance-met strangers on the street, a franker and 
more enlightening criticism might be had. Thomas William 
Ellington, a young man with no further interest in life insur- 
ance than his prospective interviewees might be supposed to 
have, was assigned to the job. 

The results, presented herewith in the form of two full 
length interviews and a number of shorter ones, should prove 
of general interest. It is noted that the agent, en mass, fares 
rather badly, but comforting to observe that, thus far, at least, 





most policyholders have confidence in their own individual 


agent. 








the life companies should make a 
point of training their agents prop- 
erly. A man should study to be- 
come a life agent as much as a man 
would study to go into any other 
field. I have found that agents are 
surprisingly ignorant of the prod- 
uct that they are selling. In many 
instances I, a layman, have known 
more about life insurance than the 
man who tried to sell it to me. 
Agents are taught salesmanship, 
and not life insurance. The com- 
pany should see to it that the men 
representing them are _ properly 
trained, honest, and ethical in their 
dealings with the public. Instead 
of this, I am inclined to think that 
the companies wink at some of the 
slightly shady actions of their 
agents. 

“Because of this I am partial to, 
and deal only with one company 
that I feel is highly commendable. 
In spite of all this criticism I whole- 
heartedly believe in life insurance, 
both for its protection, and as a 
limited form of investment.” 

% * * 

The foregoing two interviews 
were obtained from men known to 
me and whom I could approach 


under favorable circumstances. 
Among strangers, with a much 
more limited program in mind, I 
found a discouraging lack of inter- 
est in my query and often confused 
answers to my questions even when 
the subject appeared anxious to co- 
operate. But, here they are: 


* * * 


MARION E. RYDHOLM—Miss Ryd- 
holm is secretary to an advertising 
executive. She said: “My reason 
for carrying life insurance is be- 
cause it helps me to save. I think 
I carry as much life insurance as 
I’m worth. I do not think that life 
insurance is a racket. For the most 
part the public lacks proper cover- 
age because of ignorance. It is the 
duty of the companies to see that 
the policyholder buys the policy 
which is best suited to his particu- 
lar needs. I understand my poli- 
cies, and I am familiar with life 
insurance in general.” 

* * * 


GLADICE SHERWOOD, employment 
counsel—“‘I favor the socialization 
of life insurance. I like group in- 
surance. I know a little about the 
subject, but favor annuities. I think 
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that it is the responsibility of the 
buyer to look out for himself. When 
there is no pension system from 
the place of employment, life insur- 
ance is necessary.” 


* * * 


JAMES KANE, private officer— 
Mr. Kane has only a wife to sup- 
port. He thinks life insurance is 
something everybody should have. 
He carries a $10,000 whole policy, 
thinks that an endowment is guvod 
when there are children in the fa- 
mily. “Life insurance is good for 
the protection of the family; every- 
one should have at least enough for 
burial. A bank is the place for 
savings, and the public should look 
out for itself.” 


* * * 


Mrs. H. E. LAGUNA, ass’t office 
manager—‘“It’s very good if you 
can afford it. A person of moderate 
means should have an endowment 
or an annuity. A policyholder’s 
family has a feeling of comfort, 
security, and protection. I think 
that the insurance companies should 
educate the public. It builds good 
will and in the long run is more 
profitable financially. I have com- 
plete faith in my insurance agent 
and I feel that he is really looking 
cut for my best interests. Not 
only, as so many do, for his com- 
mission.” 


LAWRENCE MOYSE, marine dis- 
patcher—“I think that the life in- 
surance companies should look out 
for the public, should educate them 
in regard to life insurance. It seems 
to me that the companies try to sell 
insurance regardless of whether the 
client needs it or not. They are 
constantly pushing their agents to 
sell even if it means that they, the 
agents, talk their clients into buy- 
ing more insurance than is good 
for them. I believe that my agent 
does this. I have been trying to 
get term insurance for some time 
now, but the company is making it 
very hard for me to do so. They 
don’t want to sell it to me I guess, 
although I think that term would 
be best suited for me. The policies 
I have now are O.K. but I think 
that term would be better.” 


* * * 


GEORGE BERGEN, pressman, N. Y. 
Daily Mirror—Mr. Bergen carries 
a $1000 whole life policy in addi- 
tion to the insurance coverage that 
he gets from the union. He feels 
that everybody should carry at least 
enough insurance to bury them. He 
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doesn’t know much about it, but he 
does have some definite ideas. He 
lets his agent take care of the de- 
tails. Bergen has faith in his agent 
and feels that the agent is looking 
out for his clients’ best interests. 
But he adds that not all agents are 
honest enough to do that. Too 
many of them try to oversell the 
customer. He thinks the com- 
panics are on the up and up, and 
they are not responsible for the 
type of life insurance bought by 
the public. 
* 

EDWARD MAXWELL, pressman, N. 
Y. Daily Mirror—“Life insurance 
is necessary for a man with de- 


*““How Do I Get to Be 


a General Agent?’’ 


The answer to the LNL man 
who asks this question is found 
in his own company’s policy— 
“Prove yourself worthy and be 
promoted.” 

Opportunities aplenty, in rich, 
open territory, beckon the am- 
bitious man. 

With The Lincoln National 
Life he has full chance to show 
his wares as a potential General 
Agent. A special club focuses 
management attention on the 
man who can hire and success- 
fully train brother life insurance 
men. It is called, aptly enough— 
The Spotlight Club. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 

















pendents. Some agents will treat 
you fairly, but not all of them. 1 
think that the client can get better 
service if he will deal directly with 
the company and not bother with 
an agent. One thing I do not like 
about the life insurance companies 
is, that they will if possible, try to 
get out of paying. If there is any 
loophole in the policy, the company 
will take advantage of it.” 
* * 

BILL HORNE, layout artist—Has 
$1500 twenty-year endowment poli- 
cy. Like many people, Horne has 
little knowledge of life insurance. 
His attitude is one of distrust for 
the companies. He says “It’s good 
if you can collect on it. I get no 
benefit from my policy. I don’t like 
it at all.” 

* * 

PATRICIA HEALY, model—“‘I think 
that it has a definite value. It pro- 
vides protection for one’s family if 
the breadwinner should die. The 
majority of the policyholders get 
poor service because of their ignor- 
ance. Most people don’t know 
enough about it.” 


* *% 


JAMES HARTGERING—medical stu- 
dent, Cornell—“I don’t carry any 
insurance because I don’t think that 
it is any good for a single man. 
It is a good investment though. 
People don’t know enough about 
life insurance.” 


* * 


One young lady who works for 
the Travelers Aid Society told me 
that she understood nothing about 
life insurance. “I’ve never thought 
about it because I’ve never had to. 
I’ve always been a dependent, and 
so I have had no need for life in- 
surance.” 

* * % 

A man who earns his living as a 
boot black, just doesn’t think about 
it. “Too expensive.”—A superin- 
tendent of the telephone company 
thinks every one should have it. It 
is beneficial in the long run. She 
believes that people should look out 
for themselves. The company has 
no responsibility to the public. 

These people did not want their 
names to be published. They tried 
to help with their opinions, but they 
didn’t know enough or think enough 
about life insurance to have any 
real ideas about it. Many answered 
questions with yes, no, or frequent- 
ly with just um... . One fellow, 
quite husky, threatened to end my 
days on this earth if I didn’t go 
away and leave him alone. 








ance Company of Worcester, 

Mass., is the oldest small-town 
company transacting legal reserve 
life insurance. Success was possi- 
ble because men of integrity de- 
voted their time and their energy 
to founding it strong financially 
and able to offer through the years 
liberal and equitable contracts 
which on matur.ty were promptly 
fulfilled. The company was organ- 
ized during the presidency of John 
Tyler of Virginia. It was char- 
tered in March, 1844, and began 
business in April, 1845. Outstand- 
ing social-minded men inspired and 
effected its organization. 


T ane State Mutual Life Assur- 


Perpetual Charter 


They foresaw that the nation’s 
industrial development was to cen- 
ter in cities and bring about a rise 
in the unproductive population. 
Men of vision, they made possible 
a means by which those who could 
not save otherwise might prepare 
their future against the greatest 
financial blow a family might suf- 
fer. The charter provided that one 
third of the net profits annually 
on the guarantee fund was to go to 
the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal. This latter contribution to the 
hospital is not now in force. The 
charter was perpetual, and pro- 
vided that when 150 persons sub- 
scribed to insurance, an organiza- 
tion meeting would be held and one 
half the directorate would be 
chosen. When guarantee capital 
calling for $100,000 was fully paid 


COMPANY 
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in, the other half of the directorate 
was picked. Twenty years after, 
in 1865, the guarantee fund was 
retired. The company was always 
purely mutual. The company has 
always been conservatively man- 
aged and its growth, covering a 
few years short of a century, has 
been consistent and not spectacu- 
lar. Its investment policy has 
varied to meet changing advan- 
tages, rather than representing a 
fixed policy of management inde- 
pendent of economic conditions. 

Flexibility in management is an 
important asset of any life insur- 
ance company, whether this adapta- 
bility is reflected in the type of pol- 
icy contract, the set-up of agency 
organization or direction its in- 


vestment policy takes. The assets 
as of December 31, 1941, amount to 
$209,387,953, which represents an 
average annual increase in assets 
during the 97 years of its existence 
of $2,100,000. During the last 50 
years the average annual increase 
was $4,000,000. 

The State Mutual Life has had 
seven presidents in its 97 years, the 
average tenure of office being ap- 
proximately 14 years. All have 
been native New Englanders——men 
of character and integrity in the 
New England tradition which, de- 
spite its shrewd conservatism, in- 
spires its sons with a will to ven- 
ture along uncharted courses in 
the field of human service. Every 
president of the State Mutval Life 
has had a flair for public service 
and each has been honored by his 
fellow citizens by his selection 
either to public office or to lead 
some public serving organization. 
There were two Governors of Mas- 
sachusetts and one United States 
Senator from among the small 
group. 


First President 


The first president, John Davis, 
was born before the Revolution, 
graduated from Yale in 1812 and 
admitted to the Bar in 1815. He 
occupied many posts of public 
trust and was a forceful and effec- 
tive public speaker. He was twice 
elected Governor of Massachusetts 
and was United States senator for 
14 years. In the Senate he was a 
contemporary of Clay and Calhoun 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH THREE GENERATIONS 
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and Webster. John Davis was a 
student of every undertaking which 
incurred his interest, and the State 
Mutual Life gained its greatest as- 
set when he accepted the tender of 
his friends and became first presi- 
dent. He brought a knowledge of 
human affairs to the company 
which was unexcelled by any other 
man of his time. He took an insti- 
tution which was an experiment, 
and in the thirty years of his presi- 
dency brought the company 
through many dark days. His 
strong character and sound prin- 
ciples he left as a heritage to the 


company he founded. He was 
president through the trying days 
of the slavery agitation, even 


through the war between the States 
and the period of deflation and 
business disintegration which 
marked the early Seventies. He 
was a man who believed in the life 
insurance principle and the bene- 
fits that would accrue to policyhold- 
ers from its purchase. He saw 
the company increase its assets 
from nothing to more than $2,000,- 
000, and insurance in force to 
reach the $10,000,000 point. Step 
by step, year by year, the income 
and influence and worth of the 
State Mutual during 33 years he 
aided in developing. His ability 
made a permanent institution while 
others more favorably launched in 
larger communities fell by the way- 
side. 

The second president was also 
one of its organizers, Isaac Davis, 
a contemporary and political op- 
ponent of the first president. Isaac 
Davis was a leading Democrat in 
Massachusetts, as John Davis had 





been a Whig of importance. Isaac, 
because his party was a minority 
one, held no outstanding public 
office, though he had been often a 
candidate. He succeeded to the 
presidency in 1877. Outstanding 
among the achievements of his ad- 
ministration was the development 
of a new investment policy to bring 
the State Mutual in line with the 
principles of sound investment for 
a life insurance company rather 
than that of a conservative local 
bank. When Mr. Davis came to 
office, 75 per cent of the company’s 
assets were in collateral loans and 
almost 25 per cent in mortgages. 
United States Government bonds, 
railroad obligations, and municipal 
bonds became prominent in the 
company’s __ portfolio. Mortgage 
loans occupied a minor port, while 
collateral loans were almost elimi- 
nated. Agency organization began 
to take shape and expansion was 
undertaken on a much wider basis. 


Gov. A. H. Bullock 


At the annual meeting in Janu- 
ary of 1882, former Governor A. 
H. Bullock of Massachusetts was 
elected president. Mr. Bullock was 
one of the most prominent men of 
his day in the public life of Massa- 
chusetts. He had occupied many 
positions of trust after his gradu- 
ation from Harvard College, and 
culminated his public career as 
Governor of Massachusetts. He 
was a man with a wealth of experi- 
ence in State affairs and in corpo- 
ration management. His election 
to the office of president was gen- 
erally acclaimed. Unfortunately, 
his death occurred suddenly after 


ten days as president. The gen- 
eral optimism which followed his 
election, however, prevailed to in- 
spire the staff during the succeed- 
ing administration. 

Philip M. Moen, one of the out- 
standing industrialists of the East, 
was elected president in 1882. He 
had for many years been active in 
affairs of the company and was 
vice-president thereof since 1875. 
He was president of Washburn and 
Moen, one of the largest steel mills 
of the pre-United States Steel pe- 
riod. He occupied the chair only 
about a year, but that year was 
fruitful for the company. Mr. Moen 
was a man of business acumen and 
his years in industry made him 
conscious of the need of a sound 
and efficient organization at the 
home office and in the field. During 
his short tenure, the company 
prospered because general business 
was good, the sales efforts of the 
insurance companies were begin- 
ning to bring a better knowledge 
of the benefits of life insurance to 
the public, the non-forfeiture and 
surrender legislation in Massachu- 
setts and in New York gave fresh 
impetus to the demand for life in- 
surance, which came now to be 
recognized as an investment, as 
well as a pure protection device. 

In January, 1883, A. George Bul- 
lock was chosen fifth president. He 
was a son of Governor Alexander 
H. Bullock, the third president of 
the company. George Bullock 
served over a period of 27 years. 
At the time of his election he had 
gained prestige as a lawyer and a 
man of public affairs. He was born 
in 1847, graduated from Highland 
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Military Academy, and Harvard 
College in 1868. He was a man of 
energy, sound judgment and execu- 
tive ability of a high order. Dur- 
ing his more than a quarter of a 
century as executive officer, the 
State Mutual kept pace with the 
country in expanding in influence 
and prosperity. At the same time, 
this period was not without its dis- 
couraging days. The panics of 
1890 and 1907, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in 1898, and the New York 
State investigation were instru- 
mental in checking the unbridled 
growth of life insurance. They 
forced upon the companies many 
checks and balances, some of which, 
under the direction of President 
Bullock, the State Mutual adopted 
ahead of its contemporaries. In 
1883 the State Mutual had insur- 
ance in force of about $14,000,000 
and assets of $3,300,000. These 
grew during the 27 intervening 
years to $132,000,000 and $35,000,- 
000 respectively : 


Sixth President 


Burton H. Wright, who entered 
the service of the State Mutual as 
a boy in 1879, in June, 1910, was 
elected the sixth president. Mr. 
Wright was a product of the agency 
forces, and step by step through 
sheer ability and knowledge of the 
business of life insurance rose to 
the top. Mr. Wright was succes- 
sively cashier, superintendent of 
agents, secretary, and vice-presi- 
dent. His administration began as 
life insurance came into the gen- 
eral public approval which was ac- 
corded it after the Armstrong in- 
vestigation had rocked it to its 
foundation. Mr. Wright was a 
man of enterprise, thorough knowl- 
edge of the life insurance business, 
and a financier of great ability. His 
administration was marked by 
larger proportionate increases in 
insurance writings and general ex- 
pansion than any other period in 
the history of the State Mutual. 
During Mr. Wright’s administra- 
tion, too, the investment policy of 
the company emphasized mortgage 
loan purchases. During the 17 
years that transpired, World War 
I had been entered, fought, and 
won. The wonder year of life in- 
surance had ushered in the new 
era of public appreciation of the 
economic security attainable for 
rich and poor through a life insur- 
ance policy. Mr. Wright, because 
of his long familitrity with practi- 
cally every branch of life insur- 
ance, devoted attention to simplifi- 
cation of underwriting details and a 





policy contract. 


their money on an inferior product. 





A BASIS FOR ANALYSIS 


A life insurance company may be appraised with some accuracy from 
a consideration of three main points: First, the character of manage- 
ment; second, the character of assets; and third, the character of the 
As in the first, if a company over the years chooses 
men of substance, integrity, and experience, men who have a conserva- 
tive but humane interest in the social problems involved in the conduct 
of a life insurance company, it may be assumed that despite temporary 
set-backs through the failure, on a national scale, of certain investments 
or an unfortunate series of years of high mortality or an expense record 
beyond the average, that eventually sound management will throw the 
balance in favor of the company and the policyholder. As in the second, 
regardless of what the expense records might indicate or the mortality 
experience anticipate or how liberal the terms of a policy might be, a 
life insurance company cannot endure unless its assets are invested in 
securities or institutions with a record of sound performance. Of course 
this factor assumes reserve calculation to be actuarially made so as to 
take care of every liability actual and potential necessary to assure the 
equities of the policyholder. As to the third and final factor, the product 
which the life insurance company retails is not an intangible something, 
but rather an actual, concrete entity. Its every contract, for a considera- 
tion, agrees to fulfill certain purposes vital to his way of life which the 
purchaser has in mind. If the several pledges made in the policy are 
not clearly and liberally set forth, and the price therefore is not com- 
mensurate with the contract proffered sound management and stable 
finances will not suffice. Of course when the contract is matured each 
one of the pledges equitably and fairly must be fulfilled. The company 
which fails to offer equitable contracts and pay just debts promptly 
cannot prosper because buyers will not, over a period of years, spend 








liberalization of policy contracts. 
A man of fixed purposes and strong 
beliefs on the conduct of a life in- 
surance company, Mr. Wright so 
bulwarked the finances of his com- 
many that the depression which en- 
sued found his company financially 
strong to resist. 

The seventh and present presi- 
dent, Chandler Bullock, has di- 
rected the affairs of the State Mu- 
tual since June, 1927. Mr. Bullock 
came to office toward the close of 
the Golden Twenties. His com- 
pany was writing annually over 
$65,000,000, had assets of about 
$115,000,000, and insurance in 
force of five hundred and forty-odd 
millions. Premium volume was av- 
eraging over $50,000 a day and its 
insurance about $200,000 daily, 
while it was paying the policyhold- 
ers every day about $35,000. De- 
spite the troublesome days which 
came after the Black Friday of 
1929, the State Mutual under Mr. 
Bullock’s able direction withstood 
the debilitating forces of the Thir- 
ties, and at the end of 1941 passed 
the $200,000,000 mark in admitted 
assets which, on December 31, 
amounted to $209,387,953. Insur- 
ance in force amounted to $619,- 
950,305 with an average policy in 
force of $3,404. Premium income 
during 1941 was $19,396,007 and 
premium writings daily totaled 
about $65,000, while policyholders 
were receiving in payments over 
$46,000 daily and increasing their 


asset reserves in addition about 
$30,000 daily. 

Chandler Bullock was the grand- 
son of the third president, Alexan- 
der H. Bullock, and son of the fifth 
president, A. George Bullock. He 
was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1894 and from Harvard 
Law School in 1897. Like his 
predecessors, has was active in 
civic ffairs. Before entering the 
service of the company, he had es- 
tablished himself as a successful 
lawyer. A specialist in tax mat- 
ters, Mr. Bullock has made his com- 
pany’s field staff conscious of the 
value of life insurance as a miti- 
gator of the tax burdens and it is 
expert in the sale of insurance poli- 
cies for tax purposes. A man of 
ability and vision, Mr. Bullock has 
been able to direct his company 
successfull over the hurdles of the 
period which saw the nation range 
from years of unexcelled prosper- 
ity to an all-time low on the econ- 
omic front. 


Requisite of Management 

A prime requisite of manage- 
ment in a life insurance company 
is, quite logically, ‘ts investment 
policy and a conservative correla- 
tion of its assets with its business 
growth and surplus margin over 
policy reserves and _ liabilities. 
Down the years successive admin- 
istrators of the State Mutual have 
been attentive to current trends in 
the asset account. An accompany- 
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ing table which proves that con- 
sistency has marked asset growth 
during the 95-year period from 
1846 to 1941 inclusive. Incomplete 
statistics reflect some interesting 
revisions in the investment port- 
folio. Beginning with 1880, regu- 
lar increases are noted in real es- 
tate holdings until, in 1900, they 
accounted for 9.68 per cent of the 
total admitted assets. The effects 
of the Armstrong investigation 
brought this percentage down to 
2.94 in 1930. A rapid increase in 
real estate to 7.34 in the ensuing 
ten years occurred, due to the un- 
stable condition of the real estate 
market which necessitated fore- 
closures on mortgages. That the 
company, as fast as possible, is sell- 
ing this type of asset is evidenced 
by the reduction to 6.03 per cent in 
1941. Mortgages after the organ- 
ization period did not play a too 
important part in the business pro- 
gram until 1890, when they 
amounted to 24.87 per cent of all 
assets. A_ slight decrease was 
effected during the ensuing twenty 
years, but there was evidence in 
1920 that the management was tak- 
ing advantage of the current stable 
position of real estate throughout 
the country and as well the good 
interest rates obtainable to place 
up to 31.07 per cent of the assets 
therein. In 1930 this ratio reached 
39.46 per cent. The depression in- 
fluence is noticed in the reduction 
to 19.17 per cent in 1940. Partly 
due to aid rendered by the com- 
pany in financing real estate sales, 
an increase of 21.43 per cent of the 
total is noted at the end of 1941. 


Liquid Investments 


As to such more liquid invest- 
ment as bonds and stocks, statis- 
tics show that the management of 
the State Mutual has been alert to 
every succeeding industrial expan- 
sion. During the exvansion period 
of the railroads it had almost 34 
per cent of its assets therein. At 
the end of 1930 however, this type 
of investment had been reduced to 
but 12.38 per cent of the total. Reg- 
ular decreases have been noted 
since, until, at the end of 1940, 
railroad obligations accounted for 
but 7.39 per cent of total assets. 
Since 1910, or when public utilities 
first came into prominence, the 
company has been a _ consistent 
buyer of utility bonds, each ten 
year period reflecting an increase 
as evidenced by their growth from 
10.50 per cent in 1930 to 19.71 per 
cent in 1940. The recent policy of 
the company has leaned toward in- 
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dustrial holdings, increase in ra- 
tios being from 1.06 in 1910 to 
6.18 per cent in 1941. Government, 
State, and municipal holdings for- 
merly of minor importance in the 
company’s portfolio, now account 
for 22.50 per cent of the admitted 
assets. Of these United States and 
Canadian government obligations 
are almost 80 per cent. Naturally 
the interest rate attained on the 
funds of the State Mutual has dur- 
ing the recent few years shown an 
expected response to the low inter- 
est earning capacity of invested 
funds throughout the United States. 
At the end of 1941, the rate was 3.19 
per cent as against 3.27 per cent 
in 1940, 4.96 per cent in 1920, and 
4.52 per cent in 1910. Stocks which 
up to the Armstrong investigation 
had represented more than 17 per 
cent of the company’s assets now 
are only 1.93 per cent of the total. 


Policy Loans and Cash 


Policy loans and premium notes 
reached their peak of importance 
in 1930, the year of the bank holi- 
day, or 18.61 per cent of all assets. 
Reductions effected during the 
eleven years succeeding, brought 
the ratio to 10.16 per cent. The 
company’s cash position, sufficient 
at all times to pay current obliga- 
tions, has never been as _ propor- 
tionately large as it is in some of 
the other leading companies, and 
in 1941 was but 1.78 per cent of 
the total. 

As of December 31, 1941, total 
admitted assets of the State Mutual 
Life were $209,387,953. Chief 
among these assets was the bond 
account aggregating $116,437,410. 
These comprise $37,421,998 at 
amortized or investment values, and 
include $36,045,578 in United States 
and $1,376,420 Canadian bonds and 
notes. Interest received during the 
year $806,856; due and accrued 
$168,267. Bonds of States, terri- 
tories and possessions total $2,523,- 
442, including $1,879,821 United 
States securities and $643,621 Can- 
adian, all amply secured with the 
possible exception of Province of 
Alberta debenture 4%’s maturing 
in 1957, on $100,000 of which there 
was $26,813 of interest in default. 
These bonds were carried at their 
market value, $51,000. Gross in- 
terest received during the year, 
$100,763; due and accrued, $35,515. 
In the municipals and other polit- 
ical subdivisions, there were $7,- 
164,219 of bonds, of which $6,771,- 
849 were United States obligations 
and $392,370 Canadian. There were 
no bonds in default of interest on 


municipals. Gross interest during 
the year, $308,289; due and accrued 
$92,579. Railroad bonds were 
carried at $14,706,573, of which 
$4,658,620 were equipment trust 
certificates and terminal bonds and 
$10,048,313 general railroad bonds. 
There was $549,190 interest due 
and accrued on bonds in default as 
to interest or principal. Gross in- 
terest received during the year 
$619,525; due and accrued, $192,- 
053. Public utilities investments 
were carried at $41,676,639. On 
these bonds interest earnings dur- 
ing the year were $1,287,328, with 
$390,781 of interest due and ac- 
crued on bonds not in default, and 
$55,217 on bonds in default as to 
principal and interest. Industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds total $12,- 
944,539. Amount of interest re- 
ceived was $213,960 with interest 
due and accrued $94,439. There 
was no interest due and accrued on 
bonds in default. Ratings of the 
$69,327,751 of securities, including 
railroad, public utilities, industrial, 
and miscellaneous holdings were 
noted as shown in the table on page 
70. These are according to the rat- 
ings of various services used by in- 
surance commissioners. 

Stock holdings amounted to $4,- 
043,760 at commissioners’ valua- 
tion. They were divided into pre- 
ferred and guaranteed stocks total- 
ing $2,045,955 and common stocks 
amounting to $1,997,765. By type 
of investment they included rail- 
roads $258,455; public utilities 
$1,397,200; banks, trusts, and in- 
surance companies $1,250,213, and 
industrial and miscellaneous stocks 
$1,137,892. 

Real estate amounted to $12,632,- 
537. All real estate was on other 
than farm properties. They were 
located in States as follows: 


States Amount 
Georgia . $ 482,003 
Illinois 2,263,768 
Indiana ’ 616,257 
Massachusetts 3,075,000 
Michigan 844,678 
Minnesota 856,862 
Missouri : 543,818 
Nebraska 674,522 
New. York : 1,318,033 
North Carolina >... 163,380 
Ohio ; : 1,110,031 
Tennessee : 494,072 
Texas Oa eee 190,108 
$12,632,536 


Outside of the home office, which 
is carried at $3,075,000, the real 
estate was acquired mostly through 
foreclosure. Real estate holdings 
other than the home office amounted 
to $9,557,537, on which, during the 
year, there was a net income of 

‘(Continued on page 70) 
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ROSPECTING 
AND SELLING 


Optional Sending Income 
Now Available 


Showing the fallacy of the grow- 
ing impression that taxes are eat- 
ing up the increased “optional 
spending income” of various econ- 
omic groups of our population so 
fast that even men in war indus- 
tries have little for life insurance 
is the purpose of a study made by 
the National Resources Committee 
and reported in Fidelity Field 
Man, company publication of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia. 

“Optional spending income” is 
that income which is available 
after rent, food, clothing and taxes 
have been deducted. In the table 
given below, the figures have been 
adjusted to allow for increases in 
these items since 1936. The analy- 
sis may be interpreted this way, 
for instance: Families which had 
total earnings of between $2000 
and $3000 in 1935-36, in 1942 have 
$4.43 of “optional spending in- 
come” for every $1.00 they had in 
1935-36. 


Optional 


Annual Earnings Spendng Income 


1935-36 1935-36 1942 
$5,000 or more $1.00 $ .86 
3,000 to $5,000 1.00 1.86 
2,000 to 3,000 1.00 4.43 
1,000 to 2,000 . 1.00 17.29 
under $1,000 1.00 10.66 


The report of the National Re- 
sources Committee correlates the 
Brookings Institute’s 1929 study of 
the distribution of national income 
by economic groups with the 1936 
Consumer Resources study made 
by the United States Division of 
Statistics nad the 1942 study made 
by the National Resources Commit- 
tee. The interesting conclusion, 
reached from eminently convincing 
figures, is that the pattern of the 
1942 groupings of the national in- 
come is almost indentical, by income 
brackets, with the Brookings In- 
titute’s 1929 figures for the dis- 
tribution of national income. In 


other words, when the depression 
following the good times of 1929 
came along, incomes in every one 
of the classifications dropped, and 
when the war brought the 1942 re- 
vival, these incomes were restored 
in almost the same relation. It is 
apparent that when incomes are re- 
duced in depression years, people 
carry with them to the new level 
the same intelligence, energy and 
appreciation of the good things of 
life they had before. As their in- 
comes come back they resume their 
spending habits. 


Tastes ond Fears Of 
Top Ten Per Cent 


We must stop doing our plan- 
ning in terms of the tastes and 
fears of the top 10 per cent, says 
Joseph M. Gantz, general agent at 
Cincinnati for the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, according to the company’s 
house organ, Application. “Our 
market is the 90 per cent—those 
who still believe. 

“We are calling on the average 
American and talking to him about 
his desire to perpetuate his fam- 
ily’s existence,” Mr. Gantz con- 
tinues. “He will talk to me about 
this regardless of the fraternity I 
belong to, the luncheon club I am 
president of, the college I attended, 
and the neighborhood I live in.” 
And this because the average 
American desires to guarantee his 
daughter an education, his son a 
break in life, and his wife an in- 
come, Mr. Gantz believes. The war 
has not decreased a man’s concern 
regarding his family; rather, it has 
increased it; and it has increased 
also his capacity to purchase. 

* om 


Sales Problems Confront- 
ing Women Agents 


Sociability and hard common 
sense in viewing the future for life 
insurance women merged together 


to make the season’s last meeting 
of the League of Life Insurance 
Women, held recently at the Hotel 
Elysée, New York City, an affair 
both attractive and stimulating. 

In her introductory remarks 
League President Bertha M. Lo- 
heed, after stating frankly that 
next year was bound to be hard, 
asked the gathering what the life 
agent’s plans should be. “Do you 
believe in your business?” she que- 
ried. “Is it important? Do you like 
it? Do you want it to have the 
prestige it should?” The impor- 
tance of prestige-building was the 
keynote of the discussion. For if 
life agents themselves fai] to feel 
that their business carries with it 
the high esteem it should, how can 
people outside be expected to at- 
tach importance to the calling? Let 
our contacts with the outside world 
be everything they should, declared 
Miss Loheed. Let them be smooth 
and happy, not harsh and unpleas- 
ant. Let us improve the under- 
standing between the layman and 
ourselves. ‘ 

After noting that the woman life 
agent goes from one end of town 
to the other, be the surroundings 
pleasant or unpleasant, for the 
purpose of giving help where 
needed, President Loheed brought 
up the question of the extent to 
which women life agents could find 
room, in their planning, for war 
help. 

Answering comment was made 
by Lillian L. Joseph, 2nd _ vice- 
president of the League. Insurance 
women must gain prestige for 
themselves, their firms and their 
jobs, she said, in order to assist in 
the war effort. Excellent prestige 
value will derive from the coming 
publication of a book entitled “A 
Short History of Life Insurance,” 
written by Mildred Stone, 1st vice- 
president of the League, Mrs. Jos- 
eph pointed out. The volume is de- 
signed for students and laymen. 

The place that women will occupy 
during the coming year was the 
topic of Beatrice Jones, representa- 
tive of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, 
New York, and formerly president 
of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York. Mrs. 
Jones believes that the life wom- 
an’s first obligation is to do her 
own job well. “Do your own job 
particularly well because your 
country is at war,” she advised. 
“Your duty to your clients comes 
first.” We have many opportuni- 
ties for bettering the field we are 
in, she added. 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


PPARENTLY, one problem that life insurance 

companies still have to contend with in Canada 

is that of educating all the people, even all their policy- 

holders, that monies invested with life insurance com- 

panies provide a reservoir of funds which a war gov- 
ernment can dip into when the need exists. 


% 


When one considers the amount that has been 
expended in advertising that very idea, this becomes 
only too difficult to understand. But that the prob- 
lem exists is put down in black and white by one prom- 
inent company in a memo to agents as follows: 

“Despite considerable publicity on the subject, some 
policyholders do not realize that they are contributing 
to national security by maintaining their life assur- 
ance policies. The lack of understanding has given 
rise to difficulties for representatives, both in placing 
new policies and in keeping existing life insurance in 
force.” 

To dramatize its argument in this regard, the agents 
are told of one instance where a man wrote in to the 
company, asking that he be given the cash value on his 
policy so that he might invest in Canadian war bonds. 
The business was retained on the company books when 
an astute district manager quickly replied to the effect 
that while the policyholder could have his money, it 
was only fair to point out that he would be relinquish- 
ing his paid-up protection. It was pointed out too 
that the company had bought $5,000,000 in the new war 
bond issue which was on sale at that time. The man 
was convinced and retained his policy. 


* * * 


The thought has occurred that this may not just be 
an isolated case. There may be hundreds, possibly 
thousands of policyholders with the same idea. As we 
pointed out previously this company admits that the 
situation exists, as per the quoted paragraph above. 


* * * 


We think we may have one solution, and it is offered 
to the companies that may not be using it for what it 
is worth. Out of the vast sums of advertising monies 
being spent to sell more insurance and, at the same 
time, show what life insurance is doing in the war 
effort, why not devote just a small fraction designed 
to maintain that business already on the books. 


* * * 


We are a policyholder in a large company. We 
receive 16 premium receipts a year from one company. 
Ever since the war started there has not been one slip 
of paper enclosed with any receipt telling us what our 
company is doing. 

” ~ ~ 

The thought occurs, through the admission of one 
company, that there is lack of understanding on the 
part of some policyholders in insurance’s war efforts, 
that the best possible method of advising policyholders 
of what’s going on is being overlooked. We wouid 
suggest that instead of counting on policyholders to 
see national publicity, make sure they get your mes- 
sage by utilizing those premium envelopes that go out 
to them regularly with a little printed matter, or even 
a letter. It might work. It could have in the case 
outlined by the company we deal with in this instance. 
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LL of the annual statements have long since been 
published, of course, but there are enough semi- 
annual reports now coming up to give point to point 
to a thought I had in mind. That was the thought of 
discussing an annual statement that was never pub- 
lished and never will be. It was something terrible, I 
happen to know, with liabilities so far in excess of 
assets as to make the entire set-up appear ridiculous. 
In fact, even a casual perusal of this statement could 
inspire but one possible comment: “Rotten to the 
core.”’ I suspect that there are a great many other 
similar unpublished annual statements, and suggest 
that life agents endeavor to search them out. The one 
I am referring to is, of course, a personalized state- 
ment of the financial condition of “As I Live” as of 
June 30, 1942. 


* * * 


LANCING through this appalling list of figures, I 
decided that I had stumbled onto an Idea. At 
last, I thought, I can offer something constructive 
to the men on the firing line, as I like to phrase it. The 
idea is this: draw up an annual statement for the 
prospect. Assuming he has an income of $4,000 a 


— ——— 











ALONG CITY STREETS 











HEN one walks along the city streets, one may 

wind up almost anywhere. Perhaps it was a long 
dormant habit that led me the other afternoon to 245 
Fifth Avenue (New York City, as you may easily 
guess) and up to the twenty-fourth floor and the Was- 
ser Agency of the Equitable Life of New York. In 
the days when I used to beat my ineffectual wings 
against the bars of an inappreciative public, starting 
out from that address, the agency was headed by W. G. 
Fitting, but he died about two years ago and Charlie 
Wasser, then an assistant manager, took over the more 
responsible job. Last January Mr. Wasser moved 
into the 20-year corps of the E.V.L., which is, of 
course, the Equitable Veterans Legion. 


UT before dropping in to chat with Mr. Wasser, I 

asked for Dumont M. Peck, who had been a very 
patient unit manager in the days of my novitiate. 
When I saw him I was amazed to hear him say that 
he’d reached the age of 65 and been retired. There 
were the same clear eyes and unlined face, the same 
vigor and enthusiasm, that I had known years ago. 
But nonetheless he reached his 65th birthday about 
five months ago and was retired by the company, join- 
ing the Reserve Force; the occasion was marked by 
a luncheon tendered him by his co-workers in the 
agency. From 1934 to 1941 his unit alone paid for 
$14,415,761 on 2,394 lives. Now, however, although 
financially able to take life easily, he can’t keep away 
from the life insurance business and is devoting part 
of his time to personal production. 

Now, just as in the days when I was a member 
of his little group, Durhont Peck is much interested 








By Frank Ellington 











year which will remain fixed for 20 years, for the sake 
of illustration, the first item under assets would be: 
Future earnings, 20 years .. . *$80,000. Don’t forget 
to mark the asterisk. Then would follow such items 
as: cash on hand and in banks, securities, home and 
other real estate, present year’s salary, income from 


investments, etc. — 


NDER liabilities would be listed first: Future liv- 
U ing expenses. Such other items as every agent 
discusses each day would follow—mortgage on home, 
education of children, etc. The item “savings” is 
important under liabilities. Now, it is more than 
likely that the sheet will balance very nicely and, under 
savings, even show a respectable surplus, but there is 
a catch in it. The agent will say: “But, in the event 
your future earnings are cut off at the end of the fifth 
year, even counting anticipated savings, you will show 
a deficit of about $54,500.” That is a very dangerous 
condition, it seems to me. Now, I’ll show you how 
we can make this balance sheet safe against an army 
of C.P.A.’s. But, the moral is obvious. It seems to 
me that this offers a new approach that has pos- 


sibilities. * If he lives. 
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in business insurance, greatly aided naturally by his 
previous experience as a business executive. When I 
asked him about the general prospects, he replied: 
“T see the best opportunities now in the middle brack- 
ets—people with incomes between $4,000 and $10,000. 
The more wealthy people are too worried about what 
the future may bring in taxes, perhaps inflation, and 
even fundamental changes in our institutions. And 
the low-income workers who are earning a little more 
in war production are intent on immediate gains, 
getting their pleasures while they can—investment 
doesn’t interest them. But the class in between still 
has some money for investment in insurance and also 
the sense to use it that way.” 


x“ ». x 


OTH Mr. Wasser and Mr. Peck said that they 

believed the present difficulties of insurance sell- 
ing proved the need of more careful selection of agents 
and the more effective training of those finally selected. 
Mr. Wasser, when I talked with him, was also inter- 
ested in the early successes of the Equitable’s new 
T.I.P., which stands for Twofold Income Plans and 
also, by one of those coincidences which any good 
organization can achieve, for the president of the 
Equitable. Mr. Wasser said that the agents are tak- 
ing to T.I.P. well but that he thinks more should bene- 
fit from it, or them. T.I.P., launched only a few weeks 
ago, calls for just one day’s intensive study; its two- 
foldness refers to (1) family security and (2) retire- 
ment; it can be applied to prospects with or without 
Social Security, and it gives agents a chance to play 
with a slide-rule in filling out a multicolored chart that 
should fascinate every human prospect. Animals, you 
know, are color-blind. 


THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


AM inclined to think insurance men are going to be 
sharply divided over the National Policyholders 
Committee, a new movement that has caught Chicago 
life insurance men’s fancy. Marching under the aegis 
of the American Federation of Investors, a non-profit 
lobbying organization in Chicago, the Committee is 
campaigning for retention of the $40,000 life estate 
tax emption and—a 15 per cent deduction from net 
taxable income allowed for the purchase of either life 
insurance or War Bonds. The torch was quickly 
caught up by the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers which is urging each member to induce at 
least two policyholders to write their congressmen. 


HERE’S a few things men believe in and adhere 

to that simply do not emanate from logic or cerebral 
analysis; such as politics, or religion, or economics. 
Has any one of you ever known an intelligent person 
to be converted from his way of thinking on one of 
these subjects by a member of the same sex? Nor 
have I. And when a person’s business influences his 
judgment the chances are that no one can change 
him. Knowing all this, what I have to say seems 
distinctly futile. Yet, like a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, I must exclaim that I wish someone—anybody 
would start a movement called “LET’S PAY FOR 
THE WAR NOW.” 





OOK fellows! The government wants money, doesn’t 

it? More than anything else. All this stuff about 
siphoning off excess buying power into savings chan- 
nels to prevent inflation is just so much sugar coating 
on the real purpose back of every news release from 
Washington. Uncle Sam wants DOUGH. He wants it 
to pay for the war and he wants it RIGHT NOW. 
That is the big problem before the House Ways and 
Means Committee—how to get more; and quickly! 
So, if we go nicking the “‘Take’”’ for 15 per cent here 
and there it just means that the money has to come 
from some other source. 


N my simple way of bookkeeping, we can pay for this 

war painfully—and quickly, so that we won’t be 
inclined to make the same mistakes that caused it, 
again. Or, we can resort to all sorts of stratagems 
to put payment off until the distant future, with a 
swell chance that we, personally, won’t have to pay 
at all. We can just quietly ease the whole load off onto 
the shoulders of the coming generation. 

Heck, with all the vitamins, preventive shots, 
amusements and just marvelous things in general that 
kids get nowadays, they ought to be tickled to death 
to shoulder a little thing like their old man’s debts. 
What have we been raising them for, anyway? 
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continued to dominate insurance 

thought and discussion as the 
first half of 1942 neared its conclu- 
sion. Such topics held the center of 
interest at the Spring meeting of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association, meeting in Chicago. 
Speakers urged more careful atten- 
tion to the lessons and experience 
of World War I, backed by a policy 
of extreme caution in dealing with 
new problems. Some question was 
made as to whether companies 
should adopt lower limits on risks 
exposed to war hazards, even 
though the policy might carry a 
War Clause, and President Henry 
H. Jackson, of the National Life of 


Tom manifold problems of war 





Vermont, discussed the problem of 
single premium contracts in a 
period of declining interest rates. 
This, he said, has ceased to be a 
selection problem and has become 
as definitely an investment concern 
as the issue of the single premium 
annuity. 

He also called attention to the 
problem of the heavily insured man 
who proposes to take paid-up con- 
tracts in place of those now on the 


LIFE INSURANCE| 


books and having his wife simul- 
taneously apply for new insurance 
to replace the reduction in coverage 
—for the problematical tax advan- 
tages to be realized in the transac- 
tion. He decried such sharp practice 
and said it actually is according to 
law, the law should be changed in 
the interest of sound business op- 
eration. 

President Bertrand J. Perry, of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, in 
an open letter to the field force, 
called attention to the growing cost 
of the Nation’s war effort and said 
both War Bonds and life insurance 
are necessary expenses today, with 
the cost of living far advanced over 
normal, and likely to go still higher. 

Still another repercussion of the 
war, with its demand for new taxes 
and threat of inflationary trends, 
was the recommendations of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce 
that legislation be passed exempt- 
ing life insurance premiums from 
income tax. Life insurance, the 
Chamber pointed out, helps to 
siphon off excess income and there- 








How Interest Earnings Affect the Cost 
of Life Insurance 





Amount of Additional Investment Income if Net 


Net Rate of 
Interest Earned Interest Rate Earned Were 1% Higher in 
1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1940 
% % % $ $ $ 

Aetna Life, Hartford 3.37 3.51 3.42 5,600,000 6,000,000 6,500,000 
Bankers Life, lowa 3.85 3.74 3.64 2,200,000 2,300,000 2,400,000 
Connecticut General, Hartford 3.61 3.60 3.48 2,400,000 2,700,000 2,900,000 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 3.83 3.95 3.86 3,300,000 3,500,000 3,800,000 
Equitable Life, New York 3.38 3.27 3.26 22,200,000 23,500,000 25,200,000 
Equitable Life, lowa 3.90 3.73 3.72 1,700,000 1,900,000 1,900,000 
General American, St. Louis 4.17 4.04 4.15 1,200,000 1,200,000 1,200,000 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 3.36 3.32 3.31 9.000 000 9,700,000 10,500,000 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 3.61 3.01 3.50 1,900,000 1,400,000 2,200,000 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 3.54 3.60 3.52 6,300,000 6,600,000 7,000,000 
Metropolitan, New York 3.59 3.46 3.44 47 ,900 ,000 49 909,000 52,200,000 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 3.62 3.55 3.46 6,500,000 6,800,000 7,200,000 
Mutual Life, New York 3.16 3.08 3.10 13,800, 000 14,000,000 14,200,000 
National Life, Vermont 3.88 3.69 3.61 2,300,000 2,100,000 2,200,000 
New England Mutual, Boston 3.41 3.27 3.32 4,300,000 4,600,000 4,900,000 
New York Life, New York 3.73 3.51 3.43 25,300,000 26,600,000 27,500,000 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 3.59 3.70 3.70 12,400 ,000 12,900,000 13,500 , 000 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles! 3.83 3.70 3.68 2,300,000 2,000,000 2,100,000 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 3.27 3.15 3.12 6,800,000 7,100,000 7,500 ,000 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 3.39 3.34 3.41 2,300,000 2,500,000 2,600,000 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 3.62 3.45 3.46 3,400,000 3,500,000 3,700,000 
Prudential Insurance, Newark 3.57 3.39 3.36 36, 700,000 38,900,000 41,400,000 
State Mutual, Worcester 3.46 3.27 3.19 1,100,000 1,800,000 1,900,000 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 3.69 3.60 3.32 8,200,000 8,800,000 9,400,000 
Union Central, Cincinnati 3.36 3.00 3.14 3,600,000 3,800,000 4,000 ,000 

Total 25 Companies 232,700,000 244,100,000 257,900,000 


t Includes Participating and Non-Participating Departments only. 
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by reduces inflation hazards and 
also “reduces the demand for wel- 
fare expenditures by the govern- 
ment, and its growth increases our 
economic and social stability. This 
should fully justify a release from 
income taxation, after the British 
method, of a part of an individual’s 
income if used for life insurance to 
protect himself and family.” 

The present war has produced a 
brand of new and superior indus- 
trial housekeeping, declared Lee N. 
Parker, president of the American 
Service Bureau, following a tour of 
big ordnance factories, and instead 
of higher accident and injury due 
to the war production demands, he 
anticipates, because of the mod- 
ernly planned plants a more favor- 
able experience than even in peace 
time. 

All of which, for the beginning 
of the month, is enough of war for 
the moment, and now to note that 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third vice-pres- 
ident and statistician of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, was the subject of 
an informative profile article in the 
sprightly and entertaining New 
Yorker magazine, the most start- 
lingly informative bit of the piece 
being the assertion that Dr. Dublin 
at one time in his career halted in 
mid-plunge a downward curve in 
the birth rate—through a program 





of addresses before women’s clubs, 
etc., at a time when Mrs. Sanger 
was proceeding strongly in the 
opposite direction with her birth 
control propaganda. 

Still another purely business and 
purely domestic event of the month 
was the dissolution and reorganiza- 
tion of the Edward A. Woods 
Agency, of the Equitable Society, 
in Pittsburgh, the world’s largest 
and one of the oldest agencies in 
the country. William Duff, who 
has been president and manager of 
the sixty-five-year-old agency—now 
to be replaced by unit management 
organizations — will remain in 
Pittsburgh as general agent for the 





Equitable, and Lawrence C. Woods, 
Jr., third generation of his family 
in the service of the Equitable, will 
be manager and will direct service 
organizations in Pittsburgh and 
surrounding territory. 

Despite talk of travel restriction, 
one of the largest crowds on record 
attended the mid-year meeting of 
the National Association of Insur- 











ance Commissioners at Denver and 
the state supervisory officials were 
pretty much in agreement in rec- 
ommending for adoption a uniform 
war clause—and were offered sup- 
port in their stand by a joint com- 
mittee of the American Life Con- 
vention and the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. The commis- 
sioners also went on record as fav- 
oring the retention of the $40,000 
exemption from Federal Estate 
Tax. 

Another annual convention went 
on as scheduled—the Medical Sec- 
tion of the American Life Conven- 
tion—meeting at Hot Springs, 
Ark. The meeting was addressed 
by A. J. McAndless, president of 
the Lincoln National Life and head 
of the ALC, who reminded the med- 
ical men of the steady decline in 
interest rates, with no improve- 
ment in sight and urged them to 
greater caution in safeguarding 
the margin of safety in mortality 
calculations. 

Incidentally, dividend payments 
for 1941, due directly to lower in- 
terest returns, were almost 36 mil- 
lion dollars less than the previous 
year. Also, as an indication of 
what war economy does to a life 
insurance company’s’ investment 
program, it is to be noted that the 
Prudential of London, after two 
years of war, has 94 per cent of its 
assets invested in government 
securities, a trend that in lesser 
degree is being emulated in this 
country. Such mortality savings 
as may be effected will, incidentally, 
be under the established tables, as 
the commissioners at Denver de- 


cided to postpone action on the 
Guertin report on new mortality 
tables and non-forfeiture until the 
December meeting. 

Life insurance agents and com- 
panies are now rendering, in addi- 
tion to the natural aid inherent to 
functions of the business, all out 
assistance to the country in its war 
effort. By a happy stroke of in- 
spiration, the Institute of Life In- 
surance conceived and planned a 
public health service for the nation 
which has the endorsement of all 
high ranking government officials 
concerned with that department, as 
well as the promised cooperation 
of the entire life insurance indus- 
try. This campaign is outlined on 
the editorial page of this issue— 
(80). 

For the first time in its 53-year 
history, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters has cancelled 
its annual convention, slated to be 
held at Minneapolis during the 
latter part of August. In lieu of 
the big rally, which regularly has 
attracted crowds of 2000 or more, a 
business session will be held by the 
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trustees, the national council and 
the delegate body during the week 
of August 17 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. Elections 
will be held as usual and other busi- 
ness of the association conducted 
as if the regular meeting were in 
session. ' 

The government, in its war pro- 
gram continues to call upon life 
insurance talent for leadership in 





national affairs, the latest “draftee” 
being George S. Van Schaick, vice- 
president of the New York Life, 
who takes over the post of regional 
director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, a position held until last 
January by Franklin D’Olier, pres- 
ident of the Prudential. 

A temporary, at least, ill effect 
of the war as reflected on business, 
according to T. S. Burnett, man- 
ager of the mortgage loan and real 
estate department of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, will be that the small 
city may suffer from aging popula- 
tion, diminished purchasing power, 
etc., with the result that small city 
realty values will go into a decline. 
Higher taxes, he said, are bound 
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"Trouble is, Judge, one of them is a Life Insurance man, and he's 
making hay while the sun shines.” 
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to depress market and rental val- 
ues of larger residential properties, 
although residential equities will 
continue in strong demand owing to 
cessation of building activity. 

As this country approaches closer 
to total war effort, more attention 
is being paid to experience of Brit- 
ish business, in which connection it 
is reported that English life insur- 
ance companies paid 2.1 per cent 
less in death claims in 1941 than in 
1940 despite the intensified war 
effort. The average rate of inter- 
est earned in 1941 was 3.50 as 
compared with 3.66 the year before 
and 3.82 in 1939. 

Congress passed the 1942 amend- 
ment to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act, boosting the gov- 
ernment guarantee of premiums 
on life insurance on enlisted men 
from $5,000 to $10,000. 

The industry lost one of its best 
known leaders during the month 
with the passing of John M. Laird, 
vice-president and actuary of the 
Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company; Jay M. Jamison, 
vice-president of the Reliance Life, 
was reelected president of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles G. Taylor was ad- 
vanced by the Metropolitan Life to 
the position of vice-president and 
director; Robert L. Jones, former 
treasurer, for many years, of the 
N.A.L.U., celebrated sixty active 
years in life insurance, and the 
Eastern Life Insurance Company, 
New York, observed its fifteenth 
anniversary. 


Hall of Fame 
(Concluded from page 51) 
all about; nobody else was inter- 
ested in the $1,500 a year salary 
the job paid. 

Thus were failures made virtu- 
ally impossible for all life insur- 
ance companies operating in Mas- 
sachusetts. Thus was the system 
of insurance supervision estab- 
lihed there, and by precept, for the 
entire United States. 

As commissioner of insurance, 
Wright’s performance was astound- 
ing. He personally inspected and 


whether or not it had been posted 
by the company. And all policyhold- 
ers were invited to pay him a per- 
sonal visit if they wished affirma- 
tion on any of these points. 

Well, in his eight years on the 
job, he kicked 14 companies out of 
the state and completely revolution- 
ized the practices of most of those 
remaining. They lived longer for it. 

The legal reserve principle was 
established with his incumbency; 
he had only to enforce it. His new 
crusade, however, was waged in 
behalf of the holders of lapsed 
policies. 

The treatment of lapsing mem- 
bers at that time was, frankly, 
pretty awful. A few companies 
paid surrender values, but mostly 
a system of wholesale forfeiture 
prevailed, and upon failure to pay 
premiums on stipulated dates at 
“twelve o’clock noon”—the policy- 
holder, figuratively, was axed. 

In 1861, finally, Elizur Wright 
forced through the Massachusetts 
Legislature his world-famous non- 
forfeiture law, preventing compa- 
nies from appropriating for them- 
selves the reserves of their retiring 
members. Cash surrender values, 
at that point, were not required, 
but the reserve was applied as pre- 
miums to keep the policies in force 
for as long a period as the sum 
could sustain, as in the current 
practice of extended term insur- 
ance. 


Triumph at Seventy-Seven 


Wright was never completely 
satisfied with his non-forfeiture 
law, and for the balance of his life 
battled to put through legislation 
requiring cash surrender values 
and the privilege of borrowing on 
reserves if the policyholder so de- 
sired. In his third try in 1880, 
when Wright was 77 years old, he 
triumphantly witnessed the pas- 
sage and enactment of his cash sur- 








render bill. Five years later he 
died. 

We find that we have brought the 
story of Elizur Wright down to his 
death-bed but have given no ac- 
count of his deft reforms in respect 
to surplus distribution and his in- 
auguration of the now universal 
system of paying dividend annu- 
ally; nor have we mentioned his 
long and ultimately justified war 
on tontine policies; nor his father- 
ing, whether you like it or not, of 
savings bank life insurance. The 
big little man crowds our canvas. 

He was eventually relieved, as 
one might surmise, of the Insur- 
ance Commissionership of Massa- 
chusetts. It was shot from under 
him in 1867, but for 15 years there- 
after he was, if anything, more 
effective as a constructive critic of 
life insurance than when he had 
officiated as commissioner. 

During this period he served, 
when the proposals were proper, as 
consulting actuary for such com- 
panies as the John Hancock Mutual 
life, Travelers, New England Mu- 
tual Life, Northwestern Mutual, 
Penn Mutual, National Life of Ver- 
mont and others. But when a group 
or company people, either through 
genuine affection for the old gen- 
tleman, or from more mundane mo- 
tives, offered him a gratuitous life 
annuity, he tartly informed them 
they had no legal right to make 
such a disbursement unless the pol- 
icvholders voted it. 

Thus, in quick strokes and in 
paler tones than we could have 
wished, a_ slap-dab portrait of 
Elizur Wright. He had a long, thin 
nose that could smell evil a mile 
away, but he was no witch-burner. 
They said he had kind, bright eyes 
and a humorous mouth and we 
know he loved his fellow-man and 
served him knowingly and well. In 
short, he was the greatest life in- 
surance man in the world. 








ADMITTED ASSETS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1941 


Amount held in 
. trust for each 
Per cent to 





interrogated to the point of exas- of 60,000,000 
peration, every company entered in . a aie ps wage 
. : : arm a ,000, ; : 

the Commonwealth. He even kept,  Giicr taertgaaee 5 692,000,000 17.44 94.87 

in a volume which he called his United States Government Bonds 6,500 ,000 ,000 19.91 108.33 
“Life Insurance Registry,” a rec- All Other Bonds 13,529 ,000 ,000 41.44 225.48 
ord of every policy issued by every Stocks 2,634,000, 000 8.07 43.90 
company doing business in Massa- —— etsy == iy YY a 
chusetts. He listed its number, heck ies eee 
amount of premium paid, the nec- Total Admitted Assets 32,645 ,000 ,000 100.00 544.05 
essary reserve which should stand cae eis 

to its credit and a notation of ; — — 
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Friendly Is as Friendly Does Tomorrow’s Needs 


In modestly boasting of the friendly reputation 


which it has built with policyholders and agents The life underwriter is a good example 


alike in its sixty-four years of contacts with them, . : . 
the Fidelity is grateful for the supporting evi- of the typical American .. . ye man 4 
dences of its claim which are constantly coming in. business for himself, a good neighbor in 

The word “friendly” is associated with a num- , his own country. Among other things, 
ber of other adjectives which illustrate this rela- : 
tionship with policyholders and agents. We speak he has encouraged men to make much of 
of a “cordial” greeting, a “favorable” reception, family life. to plan for the endurance of 
a “neighborly” call, a “kind” interest, a “hearty” , . : : 
welcome. These attitudes bespeak of “friendly” their homes, the security of their de- 
cogurd, pendents, and the education of their chil- 

such atti s s j ‘idelity’s repu- . 
Out of such attitudes has grown Fidelity’s repu dren, You cheeka be proud to be a life 


tation as a friendly Company. 
underwriter. 


INSURANCE COMPANY Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA we at 
Roanoke, Virginia 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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BUSY, PATRIOTIC Use the 
DOLLARS... LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


The dollars that z being paid this Company 
.* r la a ) £ pa to th I , order from 
are busy these days. 


Besides paying for the protection represented by a THE SPECTATOR 


Shield policy, the dollars paid us in premiums, many 
of them, are buying Government bonds to help pay 56th and Chestnut Sts.. Philadelphia 
for the war, and financing defense housing, and all of 
them are fighting inflation. 

Life Insurance fights both on the home front and eerie se Be. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND| “22% ee He 
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Many years ago the men and women of thirteen 
small colonies united to create a new form of 
government—a democrecy whose four pillars 
were Freedom of Worship, Freedom of Speech, 
Freedom of the Press and the Right of Assem- 
bly. They had a job to do and the vision and courage to 
do it. 

Today we have another job—the job of holding our freedom 
against savage hordes. A job that demands every last ounce 
of our energy—the unity of our limitless resources, our 
factories, our farms, and the unconquerable spirit of one 
hundred thirty million Americans. The spirit of our people 
came with the settlers of those thirteen colonies—out of 


that spirit has grown our great industrial system. 

When this war is over and peace comes, America will be AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
greater than ever before. Peoples Life Insurance Company GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. L. MOODY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
is proud of the part it has had and will have in helping 
build this great industrial empire. 














You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Post-War Realities 
And Life Insurance 


(Concluded from page 15) 


in 1917—average family income is 
some 50 per cent greater than in 
1917. This minimizes even further 
the size of the war debt. 

There is a parallel, I believe, in 
the young boy who has just stepped 
over the line into manhood—he 
does not quite comprehend his new 
stature and the new ways of life 
to which he must become accus- 
tomed. It is all new to him and 
requires a bit of adaptation. 

To some of our people, a survey 
of the past seems only the smaller 
bulk of aggregate figures, not in 
their relative proportions and thus 
the future, with its much greater 
proportions, looms as a threaten- 
ing menace. We can understand 
what this might mean if we think 
back over the years. Think what 
might have been the state of mind 
of the people of 1860, if you had 
talked in terms of even 1900 statis- 
tics—national wealth in 1860 hav- 
ing been some 16 billions and in 
1900 some 88 billions. And then, 
the people of 1900 would have had 
just as much difficulty in adapting 
their thinking to a world of 1912— 
only 12 years later—when the 
wealth had soared to 187 billions. 

Tody, we have a somewhat sim- 
ilar parallel. Our world is a vastly 
different world from that to which 
many of our depressed people think 
back. National income this year 
will reach more than 110 billions, 
we are told—more than the total 
national wealth only 38 years ago 
—and nearly three times the na- 
tional income of the depression 
year of 1932. All of our thinking 
must conform to these changed cir- 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


This 92-year old company is now 
prepared to write a complete 
line of Group Life Insurance. 


1. Employer-Employee Group 
2. Wholesale 


3. Associations— Labor Unions 
including civil service employees 
or teachers, state troopers and state 
police, policemen’s benevolent 
associations. 


4. Creditors Group 





RICHARD RHODEBECK 
Superintendent of Agencies 
101 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











cumstances. Study of the past must 
be given its proper persceptive, if it 
is to be related to the future. 

And if we give it that relation- 
ship, I think there is none of us 
but who will see a bright and glo- 
rious future ahead of America, once 
we have removed this. present 
threat of aggression and totalitar- 
ianism—whatever the cost may be. 
Changes, yes—readjustments, yes 
—some maladjustments, no doubt. 
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Years of Steady Growth 
Makes for Confidence in 
the Future 


* * 


NTAL LIFE 
URANCE COMPANY 
Home Office—Baltimore, Maryland 
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But we will surely see our people 
reaching into the future with just 
as much determination as did our 
forefathers. We will surely see the 
fundamentals of, our way of life 
preserved and constantly improved 
upon—just as has been the case 
over the past 150 years. 

But this war is different—some 
persons say—it is so vast and far- 
reaching that the very roots of our 
fundamental institutions will be 
touched. Fortunately for such per- 
sons we have the current reports 
from Britain, where total war has 
been under way for more than two 
years—nearly three years now. 
Over there, bombing deaths of civil- 
ians have been as severe as any- 
where in the world. Over there, 
public debt, war costs, taxes and all 
other economic factors have gone 
through the gyrations ours are now 
meeting. Over there, the invest- 
ment side of the life insurance 
business has met a much more ex- 
treme situation than ours—for two 
years practically all new invest- 
ments made being government 
bonds. 


Ever Greater Service 


And yet, the life insurance busi- 
ness proceeds, rendering an ever 
greater service. Early reports for 
the second full year under war con- 
ditions show that life insurance 
mortality is lower, in spite of in- 
creased war deaths — purchases 
were increased despite all of the 
deterring factors which exist to a 
much greater extent than here— 
surrenders of policies sharply de- 
creased below already low points. 
We see the safety of the business 
sustained and its service and aid to 
the public enhanced in the war 
crisis. 

Mortality may increase, as the 
war progresses—that is to be ex 
pected. Government bond holdings 
will increase much more—that is to 
be expected. Earnings will un- 
doubtedly decrease still further— 
that is a natural sequence. But 
there is nothing whatsoever from 
any tangible evidence to indicate 
that the institution of life insur- 
ance will be seriously affected by 
the events of the war. This is one 
of the fundamental institutions, so 
well grounded and so ably guided, 
that it endures these crises. 

And for those post-war days, our 
people will have a reserve built up 
such as they never before knew, a 
huge reserve with which to meet 
emergencies and _ readjustments 
that may affect the individual, no 
matter how well the national econ- 


omy holds on its:even course. When 
World War broke, total assets of 
life insurance were only slightly 
over five billions. When the depres- 
sion of 1929 struck, total assets 
were only about 17 billions. When 
this war ends, total assets will be 
very nearly 35 billions—or perhaps 
even more. That means that our 
families will have seven times the 
resources in their policies that 
they had in 1917—twice what they 
had in 1929, for whatever emer- 
gency needs they may face. 

The meeting of those emergency 
needs will be an important factor 
in averting any great disruption in 
the national economy—for’ the 
major disruptions come from the 
accumulation of unsatisfied needs in 
individual families. 


Our Contribution 

This means that life insurance 
has an important contribution to 
make to the stabilization of post- 
war conditions, both social and eco- 
nomic—and that life insurance will 
benefit by the stabilization which 
every present condition and past 
experience suggests can be effected 
for those days. Inflation is a great 
potential for those days ahead—and 
that hazard, temporarily averted by 
the price ceilings for the war 
period, can be permanently averted 
if the nation makes certain to 
avoid spendthrift ways and devel- 
ops thrift and saving to the maxi- 
mum, to avoid the growth of large 
surpluses of unspent income. There, 
again life insurance performs a 
real service—aiding in averting in- 
flation by taking more and more 
thrift money out of the unspent 
balances. 

There are, however, some neces- 
sary facts that must be faced—for 
as has been pointed out at another 
place in this discussion, the ques- 
tion of adjustment to changed con- 
ditions can be anticipated and I be- 
lieve will be. 

Life insurance will find its way 
to create a _ post-war planning 
group, so as to take its place among 
the forward-looking institutions 
that recognize change and adjust 
to that change. And life insurance 
management is conscious of those 
changes and definitely doing some- 
thing about them so as to be ready. 

What seems to me essential in 
these days is for all of us to assume 
a wholly positive, optimistic view- 
point and spread that state of mind 
as wide and as far as possible. To 
do this, we will need to have faith 
in such a credo as this which I for 
me believe: 
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in touch with 











T. J. MOHAN, Vice President, | 
Charge of Field 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corporation 


INCORPORATED 1882 


EUREKA BUILDING 


If you are seeking a good General Agency | 


opportunity with an old, legal reserve life insur- 
ance company, and can produce personally, get 





BALTIMORE, MD. 

















1. We are going to retain free 
enterprise ; 

2. We are going to have increas- 
ing freedoms, not only for our- 
selves but for all the people of the 
world; 

3. We are going to enjoy increas- 
ing security in the days ahead; 

4. We are going to retain life 
insurance as the medium for family 
security ; 

5. We are going to have a greater 
evaluation of thrift; 

6. We are going to have changes 
—perhaps many of them—but we 
are going to adapt ourselves to 
these essential changes, as we have 
through all our past history; 


7. We are going to enjoy a better 


‘standard of living after the war, 


though perhaps a different stand- 
ard; 

8. We are going to work to- 
gether, the people of the world, for 
a better life, in peace and unity. 

With such a credo—we can face 
the future confidently and under- 
take life underwriting with great 
self-assurance. With such a credo, 
we should be able to do-our share 
in achieving this better world for 
which we of the United Nations 
are fighting today. This is our 
single goal, the summation of these 
things, and we assuredly will join 
in its achievement as our share in 
the fight. 





be uninsurable. 


view available prospects. 





BOTTLE-NECK 


Does it ever occur to the indolent, procrastinating, non- 
producing life insurance salesman that he may often be 
the bottle-neck to the security of widows, fatherless chil- 
dren, and the aged? Every day is some man’s Doomsday. 
Mr. Prize Prospect might purchase that Family Income 
today; tomorrow, through one cause or another, he may 


The moral, perhaps, is that the average life under- 
writer's production and reputation for service suffer less 
from lack of prospecting than from his neglecting to inter- 


VURGUNUA 


WEIS company of 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 





“The Natural Bridge to Security” 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
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COMPANY ANALYSIS 


(Continued from page 60) 


$160,866. There were 181 differ- 
ent parcels of real estate, including 
mercantiles, manufacturing, dwell- 
ings, apartment houses, etc. Eigh- 
teen of the parcels, totaling $111,- 
826, were in amounts of less than 
$10,000. One hundred and one 
parcels valued at $2,623,294 ranged 
from $10,000 to $50,000. Thirty- 
four parcels aggregating $2,295,- 
239 were valued individually from 
$50,000 to $100,000. Twenty par- 
cels aggregating $7,602,178 were in 
excess of $100,000 each in value. 
Mortgage loans amounted to 
$44,875,536. They included pur- 
chase money mortgages of $5,584,- 
957 and insured mortgages of 
$4,570,346. All others were $34,- 
720,233. They were divided by 
States in the following manner: 


States Amount 
Connecticut $ 482,623 
District of Columbia 1,956,296 
Florida 1,178,046 
Georgia 1,413,456 
Illinois 9,741,305 
Indiana 855,730 
Maine 172,788 
Maryland 86,666 
Massachusetts 5,755,577 
Michigan 3,521,712 
Minnesota 502,668 
Missouri 3,860,008 
Nebraska 2,175,106 
New Hampshire 59,700 
New York 2,573,655 
North Carolina 1,963,498 
Ohio 5,196,505 
Pennsylvania 6,551 
Rhode Island 291,800 
South Carolina 3,730 
Tennessee 286,456 
Texas 2,035,203 
Vermont 421,062 
Virginia 335,383 
$44,875,536 


The value of mortgages with in- 
terest more than one year overdue 
was $419,271, and the interest 
overdue thereon was $33,322. New 
loans were being made on proper- 
ties at interest rates ranging from 
2 to 5 per cent. Interest received 


on mortgages in 1941 _ totaled 
$1,785,944, while there was $321,- 
995 interest due and accrued. Of 
this latter amount, $36,265 were 
due and accrued on mortgages more 
than a year delinquent. Policy 
loans amounted to $21,276,116, 
cash in the office and bank amounted 
to $3,736,250. Deferred and unpaid 
premiums amounted to $3,845,468 
with interest in rents due and 
accrued, $1,890,560. Other assets 
were $650,308. The total was $209,- 
387,952. Non-admitted assets not 
included in the above totaled 
$191,873. 

Against these assets, liabilities 
were as follows: Life insurance 
and annuity reserves $161,543,797, 
disability and double indemnity re- 
serves $3,692,288, reserves on sup- 
plementary contracts not involved 
in life contingencies $19,004,559. 
Policy claims were $654,823, of 
which only $11,000 were resisted. 
Unpaid dividends and dividends 
left to accumulate amounted to 
$9,244,431. Dividends apportioned 
for 1942 totaled $3,400,000. Other 
liabilities amounted to $2,750,875 
for a total of $200,290,773. Sur- 
plus unassigned were $9,097,179. 


Modern Contracts 


The State Mutual Life policies 
have been kept modern to conform 
to the requirements of changing 
times in the economic, social and 
financial world. They have always 
been to the public benefit, and at 
the same time actuarily sound. 
At the present time this com- 
pany’s policies compare  favor- 
ably with the policies of other lead- 
ing companies. The company offers 
a full line of modern policy con- 
tracts including whole life endow- 
ment, retirement annuities and 
term. The agents do not concen- 
trate on any one policy nor any one 
particular clause in the contract, 
but rather preach the record in per- 
formance of the company towards 


its policyholders. An analysis of 
the policies will show them to con- 
tain every worthy feature of the 
contemporary contract lucidly and 
simply worded. Reserves are based 
on the American Experience Table 
of Mortality with interest at 3 per 
cent per annum and cash values are 
granted after two years’ premiums 
have been paid. They are for the 
full reserve the tenth year and 
after. A surrender charge of 
$16.00 per thousand is provided 
for the first year a cash value is 
granted. This decreases $2.00 each 
year until the charge is removed. 
Payment of the cash value is cus- 
tomarily granted on policyholders 
demand but may be deferred under 
the terms of the policies for up to 
90 days. Policies may be changed 
to one of a higher premium pay- 
ment at any time up to the 55th 
birthday by paying additional pre- 
miums with 5 per cent compound 
interest added to accumulate proper 
reserves. The company also allows 
policy changes to lower premium 
policies upon evidence of insur- 
ability. Extended insurance is 
automatic after two years’ pre- 
miums have been paid. 

This extended insurance is par- 
ticipating and carries a cash value. 
Paid up values may be automatic 
if the insured elects after two years 
premiums have been paid. These 
paid up policies are participating 
and have cash and loan values. 
Under the dividend options in the 
policies acceleration of the paid up 
values may be made by accumula- 
tion of dividends. In the event of 
death the dividend fund is payable 
with the policies. All policies are 
incontestible after two years ex- 
cept for non-payment of premiums. 
There is a provision for propor- 
tionate adjustment in the amount 
of insurance for misstatement of 
age and in case of suicide within 
two years whether sane or insane, 
the liability of the company is lim- 
ited to the amount of premiums 


RATINGS OF R. R. PUBLIC UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 
Key rating source: Moody's, Standard, Poors & Fitche's 


RATING OF KEY 





KEY NO. OF ISSUES AMOUNT RATING OF KEY KEY NO. OF ISSUES AMOUNT 
Al plus 6 $1,345,229 Highest grade of Cor- Baa 37 3,387,548 Lower medium grade 
porate obligations Ba 24 1,651,482 Speculative elements 
Aaa 54 11,970,744 Gilt Edge Securities, not so good 
Best quality BB 2 55,350 Medium grade 
AAA 36 7,186,770 Maximum Safety & ~ 18 839,130 Lack characteristics of 
Marketability desirable investment 
A 7 2,028,174 High grade, differ only Caa 13 322,595 Poor standing 
moderately from Al plus Ca 6 101,500 Speculative in a high 
AA 29 6,474,361! Very high grade degree 
Aa 40 10,991,926 High quality Cc 2 33,500 Lowest rated class 
A 53 10,072,515 Favorable X (yes) 30 12,068,703 May be amortized 
BBB 7 704,724 Good Grade X (no) I 43,500 May not be amortized 
BI plus ! 50,000 Border line between — 
sound obligations and 
those of speculative 366 69,327,751 
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paid. Policies may be reinstated 
at any time upon evidence of insur- 
ability and the payment of past 
due premiums with interest at 5 
per cent per annum. A war clause 
is attached to all policies which 
limits the liability of the company 
to the return of premiums or the 
reserve on the policy, whichever is 
the greater if death occurs while in 
military, naval or air service out- 
side of the United States and Can- 
ada within two years of issue or as 
a result of aeronautics other than 
as a passenger on a regular air line. 
In the event of total disability be- 
fore age 60 policies include a clause 
providing for a waiver of premium 
from the date of disability without 
any reduction in insurance. Dis- 
ability clauses are not effective if 
caused as a result of military or 
naval service, self inflicted injur- 
ies, or as a result of aerial flights 
other than as a fare-paying pas- 
senger of a licensed plane operated 
by a licensed pilot. Total disabil- 
ity which lasts six months is con- 
sidered to be permanent. Disability 
is not effective if the policy is op- 
erating under the paid up or ex- 
tended insurance provision. For 
an additional premium a double 
indemnity clause may be added to 
the policy which doubles the face 
amount should accidental death 
within 90 days of an accident occur 
before the insured has attained the 
age of 65. This clause excludes 
suicide, homicide, assault or felony 
by the insured, military or naval 
service, war, riot, strike, insurrec- 
tion, participation in aeronautics 
or submarine operations, physical 
or mental disease, illness or infirm- 
ity, infection other than as a re- 
sult of injury, poisoning or asphyx- 
iation, sickness resulting from eat- 


lessen the premium payment term. 
The present interest rate allowed 
on accumulation is 3.0 per cent. 
Post mortem dividends are paid. 
Policies include settlement options 
and provide for first the payment 
of the face amount in cash; second 
to have the funds left at interest at 
not less than 2% per cent and third 
provide limited or continuous in- 
stallments and refund annuities. 
Installment payments may be made 
annually, semi-annually, quarterly, 
or monthly and until amount of in- 
surance and dividends accumulated 
are exhausted. Funds which are 
left at interest and installments 
participate in excess interest de- 
clared. These funds which are left 
at interest are withdrawable unless 
provision is otherwise specified. 
The present interest rate allowed 
is 3 per cent on withdrawable funds 
and 3.5 per cent on non-withdraw- 
able funds. Insurance is granted to 
women at regular rates. Double the 
rate is charged on waiver of pre- 
mium disability benefits, and may 
be had up to age 50 only. Disabil- 
ity is granted to unmarried, busi- 
ness or professional women but is 
cancelled upon their marriage. Dis- 
ability clause is denied to women 
at age 55. Double indemnity is 
granted. 

A copy of the application accom- 
panies all policies and is made a 
part of the policy. 

Some of the favorite policies sold 
by agents of the State Mutual in 
addition, of course, to the stand- 
ard whole life policy include the 
life reduced at 65. This policy has 
a $10,000 face value, and at age 65 


this face amount is automatically 
reduced to $5,000. This policy is 
convertible up to age 50 regardless 
of age of entry. This policy cost at 
age 35 is $21.39 against the ordi- 
nary life policy of $26.35. Select 
risk policies which are specialized 
in by agents of the State Mutual 
make for low lapsation rate. The 
average policy sold by the company 
ranges between $3,000 and $4,000. 
The lapsation rate is one of the 
lowest of all companies in the coun- 
try. Recently a pension plan for 
agents has been inaugurated with 
the agent and the company provid- 
ing each a part of the premium 
from earnings. One of the most de- 
sirable features in this new pen- 
sion plan is that there is no for- 
feiture clause in it and that agents 
who leave the company stil! earn on 
such renewals as continue in force 
and without any reduction therein. 
The agents of the State Mutual are 
highly trained and most loyal to 
the company. They specialize in 
programing for a definite select 
risk type of customer. Of prime 
importance to their growth is a 
planned effort to make a satisfied 
clientele. This permits agents to 
direct their solicitation to the en- 
tire family and so build up a pro- 
tection for the youth from his 
school and college years through 
life until his death. 

To give an indication of how the 
State Mutual costs compare with 
the average number of companies 
shown in The Spectator Life 
Agents Brief for participating pol- 
icies at age 35, the following com- 
parison is given: 





PARTICIPATING REGULAR ANNUAL PREMIUM RATES PER $1000 
(AMERICAN 3% RESERVE) 


ing or drinking anything. 20 YEAR* ‘FIVE YEAR** 
Dividends are paid at the end WHOLE 20 PAY 20 YEAR FAMILY | TERM AUTO- 
of the first year and annually AGE LIFE LIFE ENDOWMENT INCOME MATIC 
thereafter. The first dividend is 15 $16.31 $25.69 $46.62 
contingent on the payment of a re- 25 20.14 29.90 47.52 er eo 
E ‘emium. Options provide 35 26.35 36.00 49.32 32. ; 
Pi = ele . ia ie A apace th 45 37.08 45.53 53.84 48.83 15.88 
or payment of dividends in casn. 55 56.93 62.55 66.15 28.17 
They may be used to reduce premi- 96.86 97.52 


ums, or to accumulate at not less 
than 2'% per cent, to purchase paid 
up additions, to accelerate maturity 
of a policy as endowment or to 


65 95.14 


* 1 per cent of face is paid between time of death and years contracted. Under twenty 
year plan if insured dies in fifth year beneficiary receives 1 per cent of face for fifteen 


additional years, full amount end of twentieth 


year. Reduced premium rates after 


twenty years same as ordinary life rates as of original date issue. 
** Automatic converted to whole life with premiums at attained age. 





PARTICIPATING REGULAR ANNUAL PREMIUM RATES PER $1000 AT AGE 35 


AVERAGE YEARLY NET COST OF 
ORD. LIFE POL. IF SURRENDERED 


RESULTS AT 65 
MO. INC. FROM 
CASH VALUE 


20 20 History of Policy 
WHOLE PAYMENT YEAR 1942 Basis issued in: (10 yrs. Cert.) 
LIFE LIFE ENDOWMENT 10th Yr. 20th Yr. 1932 1922 (M) (F) 
Average of all 
companies $25.38 $35.36 $49.21 $8.18 $4.53 $7.43 $4.62 $3.71 $3.14 
State Mutual 
Life $26.35 $36.00 $49.32 $7.27 $4.72 $6.74 $3.60 $3.44 $3.08 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


[Concluded from page 25] 


the report of the commissioners 
for 1860. 

Indeed, one sentence from Mr. 
Homans’ letter so truly expresses 
the spirit and philosophy of life 
insurance trusteeship it might well 
be embossed and used as a wall 
motto in the office of all who aspire 
to leadership in the business today. 
It read: “ ... The whole tendency 
of such a valuation is disastrous in 
the extreme, and eminently de- 
structive to the success of that sys- 
tem, which, more than any other 
human transaction, requires from 
the community full confidence in 
the honor, ability and prudence, 
present and future, of those in- 
trusted with its management.” 


Motivated by British Failures 


Mr. Wright’s zeal and distrust of 
anything not actuarial was largely 
inspired by the shoddy record of 
life insurance in England. For ex- 
ample, in 1857 there were 159 life 
insurance companies in existence 
in England. “In existence,” de- 
clared Wright, “under the creative 
authority, rather than the provi- 
dential supervision, of the British 
Parliament, and nearly all relying 
for puplic favor upon the great and 
‘noble’ names rather than a frank 
and conclusive exposition of their 
affairs. And since 1844, 106 com- 
panies which had operated from a 
short time up to 65 years, had 
ceased to exist, either through 
transfer to other companies, inter- 
vention of Courts of Chancery, or 
through exposure as unmitigated 
swindles.” 

Elsewhere on this page appears 
a table published in the Massachu- 
setts insurance department reports 
for 1860, giving a list of death 
claims paid in that state in 1859. 
At this time there was a total of 
insurance in force in the state for 
the fourteen companies doing busi- 
ness amounting to $132,740,827.25. 
Five Massachusetts companies com- 
bined held $22,043,804.65 of this. 


* * * 


The untiring zeal, inspired abil- 
ity and long years of service of 
Elizur Wright embarked the Massa- 
chusetts insurance department upon 
an era of sound service to both the 
public and the insurance industry. 
From Charles F. J. Harrington, of 
today, back to Augustus O. Brew- 
ster, who first headed the depart- 
ment back in 1855, their names 
have been distinguished and their 
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services able. The following have 
headed the department under vari- 
ous titles, the present one being 
commissioner of insurance: 


Augustus O. Brewster 1855-1856 
Nathanial K. Allen 1855-1857 


Charles L. Putnam 1855-1856 
Elihu C. Baker 1856-1858 
John Field 1856-1858 
George T. Stearns 1857-1858 
Elizur Wright 1858-1866 


George W. Sargent 1858-1866 

John E. Sanford, June 29, 1866- 
Nov. 1, 1869. 

Julius L. Clarke, Oct. 28, 1869-Jan. 
1, 1875. 

Stephen H. Rhodes; Dec. 8, 1874- 
March 12, 1879. 

Julius L. Clarke, May 3, 1879-Feb. 
14, 1883. 

John K. Tarbox, April 21, 1883-May 
28, 1887. 

George S. Merrill, June 3, 1887- 
Sept. 30, 1897. 

Frederick L. Cutting, Sept. 30, 
1897-Nov. 10, 1907. 

Frank H. Hardison, Nev. 10, 1907- 
Sept. 3, 1919. 

Clarence W. Hobbs, Sept. 3, 1919- 
March 23, 1920. 

Wesley E. Monk, July 5, 1923-Sept. 
1, 1928. 

Arthur E. Linnell, Acting Commis- 
sioner from Sept. 1, 1928-Dec. 
19, 1928. 

Merton L. Brown, Dec. 19, 1928- 
April 24, 1935. 

Francis J. DeCelles, April 25, 1935- 
April 13, 1938. 

Charles F. J. Harrington, since 
April 13, 1938. 

x “< ok 
The following exhibit shows a 
comparison of revenue and oper- 








DEATH CLAIM RECORD FOR 
YEAR ENDING NOV. 1, 1859 


Ratio of 

Loss to 

No. of Amount 

Companies Claims Amount Insured 
Mass. Hospital ... 1 $800.00 0.6020 
New England ..... 25 93,600.00 0.9214 
State Mutual 17 26,221.81 0.9491 
Berkshire ......... 9 14,700.00 0.8926 

Massachusetts 

REE oseé¢ee00. 12 23,500.00 0.8681 


Mutual Life, N. Y. 107 383,218.38 1.0892 
Mutual Benefit, 

i a seksandcees 69 209,700.00 1.0739 
Connecticut, Ct. .. 105 253,450.00 1.2057 
National, Vt. ..... 7 6,618.69 0.4242 
Union Mutual, Me. 18 41,500.00 1.0712 
Manhattan, N. Y.. 20 65,374.00 0.7638 





Charter Oak, Ct. . 24 40,900.00 0.6504 
American Temper- 

a er 11 16,500.00 0.7171 
Knickerbocker, 

eee 10 21,500.00 0.4894* 
SN cvanadeetens 435 $1,197,582.88 1.0281 


*This ratio is supposed to be aggravated by 
a murder to obtain the amount of insurance, 
and some other atrocious frauds. 








ating expenses for the department 
from 1930 to date. 


Operating 
Year Revenue Expenses 
1930 $310,872.87 $209,188.04 
1931 306,324.17 229,157.30 
1932 295,111.85 229,022.91 
1933 283,996.22 220,051.01 
1934 272,380.98 231,964.00 
1935 273,339.11 268,977.10 
1936 276,514.02 315,294.79 
1937 276,446.02 326,392.70 
1938 280,084.09 346,829.05 
1939 275,330.68 383,849.46 
1940 279,087.97 385,441.34 
1941 269,000.11 404,421.39 

* * 


The more important laws affecting life in- 
surance enacted in Massachusetts since 1907 
are as follows: 

The law exempting educational, charitable, 
benevolent or religious corporations from the 
operation of the insurance law. (General 
Laws-Chapter—175, Section 118.) 

The statute authorizing life insurance com- 
panies to write annuity contracts. (General 
Laws—Chapter 175, Section 119.) 

The statute which exempted from alienation 
and attachment by legal process the proceeds 
of an annuity contract or life insurance 
policy which may be retained by the insur- 
ance company at maturity, if the terms of 
the contract or policy so provide. (General 
Laws—Chapter 175, Section 119A.) 

The law requiring a medical examination of 
an applicant for life insurance to be made 
within ninety days of the application for the 
same unless the policy applied for is a group 
life policy or an industrial policy where the 
aggregate amounts to five hundred dollars or 
less, or an annuity or pure endowment con- 
tract. (General Laws—Chapter 175, Section 
123.) 

The law enacted in 1928 authorizing the 
beneficiary of a life or endowment policy 
issued subsequent to April, 1894, to maintain 
an action thereon in his own name. (Gen- 
eral Laws—Chapter 175, Section 125.) 

The statute enacted in 1917 which made an 
infant who had attained the age of fifteen 
years liable for premiums on a life insurance 
contract taken out either for his own benefit 
or the benefit of its wife, husband, children, 
father, mother, brother, or sister. (General 
Laws—Chapter 175, Section 128.) 

The law prohibiting the issuance of a life 
or endowment insurance policy at a lower 
age and an annuity or pure endowment con- 
tract at a higher age than the age of the 
applicant at his nearest birthday at the time 
of the application. (General Laws—Chapter 
175, Section 130.) 

The law requiring a correct copy of the 
application to be attached to every policy of 
life insurance. (General Laws—Chapter 175, 
Section 131.) 

The law which required the approval by 
the insurance department of all policy forms 
issued by life insurance companies. (General 
Laws—Chapter 175, Section 132.) 

The law eliminating the granting of “de- 
ferred dividends” by life insurance companies. 
(General Laws—Chapter 175, Section 140.) 

The law providing for the accumulation of 
a safety fund by domestic life insurance 
companies. (General Laws—Chapter 175, 
Section 141.) 

The law providing for policy loans on life 
insurance policies on which three full annual 
premiums have heen paid. This law was 
later amended to allow companies a _ ninety- 
day “waiting period” before granting such a 
loan esnecially when the proceeds of the loan 
are to be used for the payment of premiums. 
(General Laws—Chapter 175, Section 142.) 

The law eliminating the requirement that 
the beneficiary assent to the granting of cash 
surrender values. 

The statute reserving the right to the in- 
surance- company to defer cash surrender 
value payments for hinety days after receipt 
of the application. 

The law referring to survivorship annuity 
contracts and survivorship insurance policies 
enacted in 1910. (General Laws—Chapter 175, 
Section 144.) 

The laws requiring that industrial life in- 
surance policies be approved by the insurance 
department and reauirine that such policies 
grant certain non-forfetiture benefits. (Gen- 
eral Laws—Chapter 175, Section 147A.) 

The law requiring that foreien companies 
grant certain specified non-forfeiture benefits 
if the policies have been in force three years 
or more. (General Laws—Chapter 175, Sec- 
tion 147B.) 

The law limiting the issuance of policies by 
domestic life insurance companies to one class. 
either participating or non-participating. 
(General } Laws—Chapter 175, Section 149.) 


“" 


AT THE CROSS ROADS 


(Continued from page 9) 


companies which were started 
about seven or eight years ago. We 
apprehend that all will agree that 
the supply of these life institutions 
far exceeded the demand, thereby 
inaugurating unhealthy competi- 
tion. One of the cardinal errors 
committed by some of the managers 
of these new companies was the 
endeavor to grant as great benefits 
from their inception as companies 
which had been established from 
20 to 25 years. Business was forced 
to an extraordinary extent... .” 


Investigations 


Much the same analysis might be 
made of schemes of life insurance 
at the turn of the century and in 
the errant ’20’s. The former cul- 
minated in the Armstrong in- 
vestigation, the latter in the 
T.N.E.C. hearings. 

In its editorial page The Spec- 
tator, on Jan. 10, 1907, has this 
to say: 

“As a matter of fact, the search- 
ing investigations of the subject 
that have been made during the 
past year and a half, show clearly 
that the system of life insurance is 
in no way responsible for the evils 
that were disclosed. What was 
made plain was the fact that some 
individuals charged with admin- 
istering the system had fed their 
inordinate greed through mis- 
management. The evils were due 
to individual rapacity and not to 
any inherent fault in the system.” 

And on the T.N.E.C. hearings of 
recent date, The Spectator, in its 
issue of March 13, 1941, commented 
as follows: 


Microscopic Study 


“It has often been said that noth- 
ing human is perfect. Bearing this 
in mind, it is not surprising that a 
microscopic study of the great in- 
stitution of life insurance should 
show evidence of imperfection in 
some aspects of its human-directed 
operations. On the other hand, it 
might be cause for a pleased won- 
der that, in view of the depression 
record of general business, life in- 
surance revealed no weakness in 
any vital phase of its structure. In 
the bright light of the most search- 
ing inquiry, life insurance stands 
forth as the most perfect institu- 
tion which man has been able to 
conceive. It has carried out its ap- 
pointed task of protection with a 


record of stability, honesty and 
trusteeship that no industry in the 
United States can approach.” 

The failure of the T.N.E.C. to 
point the finger at any major fault 
in life insurance was a tribute to 
management and the state super- 
vision and a source of satisfaction 
to millions who had placed their 
financial future in life insurance. 
The upshot of all this is that the 
life insurance companies have 
known how to take full advantage 
of the boom periods created during 
times of war. Beyond that, they 
have displayed great acumen in 
steering clear of disastrous tides of 
post-war depressions. But they 
have not mastered the art of sav- 
ing themselves from abuses, and 
from the mal-practices that seem to 
come with the lure of unusual op- 
portunity. Perhaps this is too much 
to expect, either from life insur- 
ance companies or from any other 
kind of private enterprise. Oppor- 
tunity makes for greatness. But it, 
too, has a way of cutting off the 
branch on which one’s ambition is 
perched if the tree grows too close 
to the clouds. 

* * * 

Life insurance evolution may be 
visualized logically in three distinct 
phases. 

(1) As the nation grew, as boats 
from Liverpool, Hamburg, and 
Trieste landed ever increasing num- 
bers of immigrants at American 
ports; as steel rails began to cross 
and crisscross the continent; as 
cities expanded when inventions 
multiplied and their application to 
common usefulness developed in- 
dustry—so, as well, grew the busi- 
ness of life insurance. The protec- 
tion it afforded and its benefits 
were brought into the smallest 
hamlet and to the farthest frontier 
even while four out of five in the 
cities procured a policy. At the 
outbreak of every one of the three 
wars which were to alter the very 
destiny of the nation there was 
likewise a hearty impetus to the 
growth of life insurance, for men 
were brought face to face with un- 
certainty. 

(2) By the time that the de- 
pressions, both primary and secon- 
dary, which followed upon the 
conclusion of the war, had visited 
their force on the nation’s social 
and financial structure, the life in- 
surance companies had fortified 


their position sufficiently so as not 
to be seriously affected by the eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

(3) Gratified and invigorated by 
the excellent results attained during 
the periods of war and depression, 
and not a little tempted by the vast 
opportunities apparent to . them, 
the men charged with the continual 
development of life insurance were 
spurred to greater ambitions. Sales 
efforts were intensified. Abuses 
would creep in, following a sort of 
overzealousness. Gains of the mo- 
ment were wont to be minimized 
in the light of the potential gains 
of the future rather than weighed 
in the light of realistic appraisal. 
At the same time, investment pol- 
icies tended to acquire a signifi- 
cance of their own. 

The people, who had been exposed 
to severe losses and perhaps com- 
pelled to make personal sacrifices 
during periods of depression, found 
it difficult to explain the unbroken 
string of profitable years on the 
part of the life insurance compa- 
nies in terms of their own har- 
rowed experience. This seems to 
have brought about an _ unholy 
sequence in mass psychology, and 
then followed in rapid succession: 
growing popular resentment; pri- 
vate, then public, criticism ; demand 
for state intervention; hearings, 
investigations, and not infrequent- 
ly more stringent control and super- 
vision on the part of the author- 
ities. 

Role of Public 


In these less favorable phases of 
life insurance history it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind this role 
played by the public. The public, 
in the last analysis, was-and is re- 
sponsible for all that is life insur- 
ance, and, as well, the accumulative 
force of its financial reserves. That 
is why the importance of the 
public’s interest cannot be exag- 
gerated. The seeds of the storm 
that broke loose in the ’70’s, in 1907 
and 1933, were sown by the com- 
panies themselves. By overdrawing 
the bow they caused it to snap and 
injure their own interests. 

Throughout the history of man- 
kind there have been many forms 
of property, both real and personal, 
which have stirred the ambition 
and the imagination of man. But 
life insurance is the only form of 
non-real property which, owned 
jointly by millions of people, has 
become a dominant influence in the 
financial structure of a leading 
nation of the world. 

Today the companies are con- 
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fronted no longer with a general 
market which merely reacts to 
over-optimistic prospectives. They 
are confronted now with a very 
powerful group which can not be 
fitted into an over-all picture of 
the present life insurance sales 
technique. 

Over the larger span of our na- 
tion’s history there was no ap- 
preciable interest, either social, 
economic, or political, attached to 
the now so-called low-income class 
because the number of those in 
need of public assistance was negli- 
gible. A nation-wide depression 
created, temporarily, a large low- 
income class incapable of self-sup- 
port, and then the storm began to 
blow. Today, at least in ordinary 
times, we have a permanent period 
of depression in the sense that we 
have a permanent low-income class 
of large proportions in industrial 
urban areas. It would seem that 
in the light of what has happened 
during the last decade, the social 
power and the economic whip of 
this particular part of our popula- 
tion, known variously as the “for- 
gotten man,” the “underprivileged 
one-third of the nation,” or the 
“spring which feeds the New 
Deal,” is entrenching so strongly 
as to defy over-emphasis. 


Summary of Problem 


The problem may be summarized 
in a nutshell. In the past the pros- 
perity of life insurance rested, as 
did that of so many other economic 
entities, upon the economic sta- 
bility of the broad masses of the 
people. This economic stability has 
receded to embrace a_ shrinking 
part of the population and thereby 
has left an increasing section out- 
side of the stability area. Has life 
insurance, then, kept pace with this 
development? Or is it no longer 
resting upon the broad foundation 
of the people’s support? 


* * * 


Consider the changes in the com- 
position of the gainfully employed 
population since the last part of 
the nineteenth century: 

For one thing, more people in 
numbers and in proportion are now 
compelled to go out and make a liv- 
ing that was the case 60 years ago. 
In 1880, the gainful workers num- 
bered about 15,000,000, or 30 per 
cent of the population. Today 
, (1939) the gainfully employed total 
56,000,000, or nearly 43 per cent 
of the population, a rise of almost 
50 per cent. 

Over this period the number of 
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wage earners increased from 53 to 
57 per cent of all the gainfully em- 
ployed, a difference of less than 10 
per cent. However, the proportion 
of clerical and sales employees all 
but tripled, with a rise of from 6.5 
to 18.3 per cent of the total work- 
ing population. If we consider all 
the employee groups, we find their 
number increased enormously: in 
1880 there were 9,628,000 of them; 
in 1939 no fewer than 45,444,000— 
although their proportion of the 
total number of gainfully employed 
rose more modestly, from 63.1 to 
81.2 per cent. The total engaged 
in enterprise, on the other hand, 
rose in number from 5,637,000 in 
1880 to 10,556,000 in 1939, though 
there was a proportionate decline 
from 36.9 to 18.8 per cent. 

Emphasis in this connection 
must be given to the fact that of 
the 10,556,000 self-employed -indi- 
viduals, about 62 per cent, or more 
than 6,500,000, are operating 
farms. Considering the large 
amount of farm tenancy, it may be 
assumed that only a fraction of 
these 6,500,000 can be considered 
true enterprisers, so that the em- 
ployers’ class would be considerably 
below the above-cited figure of 
10,556,000. 

The employees’ class, leaving out 
such groups as Government em- 
ployees and workers in non-com- 
mercial fields, is made up of 3,000,- 
000 farm workers, 8,000,000 per- 
sons in trade and service occupa- 
tions, and 19,000,000 employed in 
manufacturing, mining, transporta- 
tion, and other non-agricultural 
pursuits. Finally, there are some 
10,000,000 office and store clerks, 
sales and telephone operators. 

To what does all this lead? 

The worker of today needs more 
protection from financial vicissi- 
tudes than did his grandfather who 
probably built his own little mill by 
the waters of some rushing river. 

Moreover, in seeking this pro- 
tection he is by no means dependent 
entirely upon the interest which 
the life insurance industry may or 
may not take in his private wel- 
fare. 

In carrying out its program of 
Social Security, the Government is 


not likely to stop with the under- 
privileged. If history is any cri- 
terion, the action of the Govern- 
ment may be expected to maintain 
its momentum until it reaches into 
the heart of the life insurance in- 
stitution, there to pause and seek 
potential victims, regardless of so- 
cial necessity or economic justifica- 
tion. Who would say that in times 
like these, with the majority of the 
population possessing a_ literacy 
and eloquence of its own, life in- 
surance cannot afford to experiment 
with new principles? And there is 
reason to believe that the considera- 
tions which have guided life insur- 
ance through a century of pros- 
perity will not be helpful in solving 
the problems of today and _ to- 
morrow. As an investment orig- 
inally made on an apartment house 
90 per cent rented changes its 
valuation when the renting is no 
better than 40 per cent of capacity, 
so the institution of life insurance 
is confronted with the need of re- 
considering its concept and its mis- 
sion in the light of the new social 
and economic trends. 


Stubborn Fact 

“Facts are stubborn things,” said 
Le Sage, famous French novelist 
of the eighteenth century. And so 
they are. Moreover, they get more 
stubborn the less they are heeded. 

Among the most persistent chal- 
lenges the life insurance companies 
encounter is the accusation that 
the overwhelming majority of our 
population is covered either inade- 
quately or not at all. In support of 
this contention the following sta- 
tistical evidence is cited: 

According to a survey of life in- 
surance sales in urban communities 
made in 1936 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, over 80 per cent 
of premiums on life insurance and 
annuities are paid by families with 
an income in excess of $1,500 a 
year. Inasmuch as premiums are 
paid only on life insurance actually 
owned, it is assumed that the same 
proportion applies to life insurance 
in force. 

In 1935-36 the 29,400,300 fam- 
ilies in the United States were 
divided into the following groups: 

(Continued on page 70) 








Total Premiums Paid to 





Income Families Life Insurance Companies 
Up to $1000 12,254,547 or 41.7 per cent 5 per cent 
Up to 1500 6,747,916 or 22.9 per cent 12 per cent 
Up to 2250 5,661,278 or 19.3 per cent 23 per cent 
Over 2250 4,736,559 or 16.1 per cent 60 per cent 
29,400,300 100.0 per cent 100 per cent 








’ 


The families with an income of 
over $1500, representing a little 
over one-third of the population, 
spend 83 per cent of the total out- 
lay for life insurance and presum- 
ably own as large a percentage of 
life insurance volume in force. On 
the other hand, the approximately 
two-thirds of the population earn- 
ing less than $1500 a year spend 
not more than 17 per cent. 

Lest this be considered too pessi- 
mistic, be it remembered that the 
survey upon which these figures 
are based relates to urban commun- 
ities. As the rural income level is 
markedly inferior to the urban 














Paid-for Production 
For First 9 Months 
of 1942 
Exceeded That of 1941 
by 30% 


There is a reason! 


average, it is evident that a higher 
percentage of families would make 
up the income classes up to $1500, 
leaving a smaller number to account 
for more than 80 per cent of ex- 
penditure on account of life insur- 
ance. 

Moreover, the study considers 
only the income of the family 
which, for a variety of reasons, 
is often higher than that of the 
head of the family. Too, it ex- 
cludes single persons who, on the 
average, earn less than the group 
depicted, which is a family compris- 
ing husband and wife who have 
been married at least a year. 

Indeed, there are those in the 
life insurance field who seem to 
thing that the proportion of insur- 
ance in force owned by persons 
with an annual income in excess of 
$1500 runs nearer to 90 per cent 
than 80 per cent. 

* * * 

Three arguments may be raised 
against this statement: 

(1) That industrial insurance, 
now amounting to more than $20,- 
000,000,000 was especially designed 
for the needs of the low-income 
group; 

(2) that group insurance, now 
totaling better than $18,000,000,- 
000, is additional protection; 

(3) that the average ordinary 
life insurance policy amounts to 
about $2,100 (at the end of 1940 
the 38,435,679 ordinary insur- 
ance policies in force amounted 
to $81,069,214,925) which would 
indicate a fairly large distribu- 
tion. 

As to 


industrial insurance, 











The following table shows that 
the higher the income, the higher 
not only the amount of premium 
payment but its percentage to in- 
come. Hence, instead of getting 
wider at the base, life insurance in 
its social structure is getting wider 
toward the top. 

Percentage of family income to 
premium payments: 


Income Premium 
Class Payment Percentage 
$500- $750 -10 4.6 
751- 1,000 41.87 4.8 
1,001- 1,250 49.29 4.4 
1,251- 1,500 65.29 4.8 
1,501- 2,000 89.67 5.1 
2,001- 2,500 117.62 §.2 
2,501- 3,000 158.00 §.7 
3,001- 4,000 219.24 6.3 
4,001- 5,000 345.30 7.7 
5,001- 7,500 484.34 Ter 
7,501-10,000 876.84 10.0 
over 10,000 1,813.40 





These figures are based on a 
study of “Family Expenditures in 
Selected Cities, 1935-36,” Vol. III, 
Changes in Assets and Liabilities, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 
648.—From this study, eleven dif- 
ferent localities were selected, both 
urban and rural. The average pre- 
mium payment was applied to the 
mean in each income group and 
thus the percentage arrived at; for 
instance, $29.10 premium payment 
applied to the mean of the $500- 
750 income group, or $625, is 
equal to 4.6%. 











neither the payment at death 
(averaging $204) nor the amount 
of policy (averaging $244) are 
sufficient for the protection of a 
family over a long period of time. 
Nor is this kind of insurance ade- 








TOTAL PREMIUM PAYMENTS ON LIFE INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITIES BY VARIOUS INCOME CLASSES 





s — — avo - 
Income Income Income Income 
over over over up to All 

$2,250 $1,500 $1,000 $1,000 incomes 

a New York 58.0% 23.0% 13.0% 6.0% 100.0% 
(4 Chicago 53.8% 23.8% 15.4% 7.0% 100.0% 
6 large cities 58.7% 23.2% 12.5% 5.6% 100.0% 

14 middle-sized cities 55.2% 22.5% 14.5% 7.8% 100.6°, 

— City average 56.4% 23.1% 13.9% 6.6% 100.0% 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 


Consumer Purchase Survey 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Dept. of Labor 


This official survey reveals that about four-fifths of all premium pay- 
ments on life insurance policies and annuities (the latter being insig- 
nificant in amount) are made by families with an income in excess of 
$1,500 a year. Inasmuch as premiums are based upon the amount of 
insurance carried, it may be assumed that holdings of ordinary life 
insurance are distributed in a similar proportion. The social significance 
of this distribution may be deduced from the fact that not much more 
than one-third of the entire gainfully employed working population 
earns in excess of $1,500 a year. 
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quate to keep the family together 
after death has taken its chief pro- 
vider, which is the fundamental 
purpose of life insurance. 

But then, industrial insurance is 
not designed for complete protec- 
tion. Industrial insurance does not 
pretend to afford full security for 
the family. Industrial life insur- 
ance is primarily designed as burial 
insurance and is meant to be but of 
temporary value, namely, at time of 
death, though modern developments 
have enlarged the utility for the 
families in the low income brack- 
ets. The basis of industrial insur- 
ance is not solely protection, but 
largely pride—the kind of pride 
which insists that burial comply 
with the rites of the church. 


Group Insurance 


As to group insurance, its very 
name suggests the gap that sepa- 
rates it from ordinary life insur- 
ance. The individual is not usu- 
ally the prime influence in choosing 
this protection, but the employer 
who does it for fifty or five thou- 
sand employees. In contrast, an 
essential characteristic of life in- 
surance is that it be individually 
bought, designed for the protection 
of the individual family, and based 
upon the financial capacity of that 
family. Notwithstanding its growth 
—today about 25,000 group con- 
tracts amounting to more than 
$18,000,000,000 and covering some 
13,000,000 workers are in force— 
it is probably true that the workers 
covered are at or near the top of 
the class of industrial wage earners. 
Virtually all the large manufac- 
turing concerns, as well as the most 
important ones in the field of min- 
ing and transportation and related 
fields, employ large numbers of 
workers to whom they give steady 








A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-three years. 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 


Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 
Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 

Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 

Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur 
ance companies. 
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employment and top wages. Only 
a minority of the 30,000,000 wage 
earners who, according 
Social Security Board average 
about $1,100, will be found in these 
large organizations. Yet the work- 
ers who most need the protection 
which life insurance can give are 
those who find themselves at the 
bottom of the wage scale, who are 
employed in comparatively small 
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plants, who have no regular em- 
ployment either during the year, 
or year after year; in short, who 
are largely outside the field which 
has the best coverage of group 
insurance. 

According to the Biennial Cen- 
sus of Manufacturers in 1937, no 
less than 44.5 per cent of wage 
earners in American factories had 
jobs in companies employing 250 
persons or less. The highest per- 
centage for a single group was 17.8 
per cent employed by companies 
having between 100 and 250 em- 
ployees, relegating the remaining 
26.7 per cent to factories employing 
less than 100 workers. 


Average Ownership 


Finally, with regard to the aver- 
age amount of life insurance poli- 
cies, it is generally recognized that 
most policyholders own more than 
one policy. Just how much more Is 
known only by the life insurance 
companies themselves. From var- 
ious indications which there is no 
space to discuss within the scope 
of this article, it may be estimated 
that the average policyholder owns 
not less than two, and not more 
than three, policies. Since the 
ordinary life insurance policy av- 
erages $2,100 in value, it may be 
concluded that the over-all average 
of ordinary life insurance holding 
per policy holder runs to more than 
$5,000. 


* * * 


The evidence of all these facts 
points to the conclusion that the 
great bulk of ordinary life insur- 
ance volume applies to a relatively 
small part of the population. If 
the total of ordinary life insurance 
policies is about 38,436,000 (as it 
was December 31, 1940) and if 
there are 2.5 policies per policy- 
holder, this would leave only a little 
over 15,000,000 policyholders in 
this category, or about one-fifth of 
the entire adult population (age 
20-64) in the United States. 

The problem posed to the life in- 
surance companies is a profound 
one. There is an urgency to the 
need of institution of free enter- 
prise to prepare to become an 
essential in the post-war economy. 
We are now engaged in war. Vic- 
tory for American arms is a cer- 
tainty. But look we must to the 
period of domestic readjustment 
that must be faced, mindful of our 
careening economic course during 
the last two previous decades, 
with their maladjustments, starva- 
tion, exploitation, over-expansion 


and regimentation their recurrence 
must be anticipated to be avoided. 
The people, the workers, the ex- 
soldiers, the lower middle classes 
will have no little to say as to 
who will govern whom after the 
war is fought and won and how 
each individual will be assured of 
opportunity to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

For this period of revision the 
life insurance companies must make 
intelligent provision. They must 
revise their sales programs. They 
must adapt old or institute new 
policies so as to benefit the vast 
majority of the people who are now 
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change. 


* Occidental Men now are selling... 


: ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
Written in combination with Life 
OFFERING: 


@ Accident benefits renewable to Age 70 for men, 
65 for women. Sickness benefits renewable to Age 
65 for men, 60 for women. 


@ Premium Waiver on Life and A &H. 
@ As much as $10,000 Accidental death benefit with 


@ No prorating of A &H benefits on occupational 


served inadequately or not at all. 
It will fall to their task to re- 
open and re-examine the founda- 
tions, both social and economic, 
upon which their post-war activi- 
ties are to be established and ex- 
panded. And this must be done 
while the conflict abroad is still 
going on. Life insurance must be- 
come a social service in the broad- 
est meaning. Be it said that the 
new program to be offered by the 
life insurance companies must not 
be dictated by selfish interests so 
much as by the consideration of 
what will best serve to maintain 
the solvency of the country and, no 
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less, the solvency of the individual. 
The profitability of the insurance 
enterprise should not be the exclu- 
sive yardstick by which its success 
is measured. Rather, the amount 
of usefullness to which it can be 
put by the greatest number of in- 
dividuals should be the criterion of 
its success. This utility should also 
determine the approach it makes 
to the struggle for existence when 
men and women, freed from the 
gruesomeness of war, the orgy of 
want, the staff of regulation will 
seek some semblance of the social 
order of their fathers as a heritage 
for their children. Let no one hope 
for, or dread, the inaugural of some 
new device of government when 
men return to peace who have 
risked their all to save institutions 
which have made them a free and a 
glorious people and an incompar- 
able, unconquerable nation. 


New Forces 


True it is that a new force has 
grown up in what used to be the 
exclusive domain of the business- 
man. No longer can we speak of 
“The People” and still mean the 
prosperous and the near-prosper- 
ous. Today, the people—30 million 
of them—are not one and not the 
other. In normal times they earn 
at best $1,000 a year. But if they 
lack prosperity, they still have 
power, political power. The fact 
must be faced that this new force 
is outside of the control of the ex- 
ecutors of the business will, or, as 
a matter of fact, of the government. 
It is an entity of its own. It has 
become literate and articulate. And 
it will resist being fitted into the 
corporate scheme of things—or be- 
ing left out if it does not happen to 
fit. Life insurance is standing at 
the threshold of a new era, and its 
administration is confronted with 
the task of grasping and absorbing 
the novel requirements which that 
era puts forward. 


x x * 


N another article the author will 

discuss the social and economic 
factors which life insurance man- 
agement may have to consider for 
better service and more adequate 
coverage of that part of the popu- 
lation which needs protection most. 


* * * 


A companion article in the next is- 
sue will be one by Francis M. Hope, 
Actuary Emeritus of the Occidental 
Life, on the subject of Income Re- 
placement. 
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Modern Life Agencies 
(Concluded from page 39) 


will have to meet. (Proceed with 
“Seven Vital Needs” presentation.) 

The information obtained 
through the 7VN presentation is 
put into the form of a preliminary 
survey of the Family-Needs Fore- 
cast, later worked out carefully in 
final form, the main features of 
which are shown, for a hypothet- 
ical case, in the adjoining chart. 
The table shows each of the seven 
needs treated under three heads— 
“You Have Specified,” “You Have 
Provided” and “You Still Require,” 
and the chart as originally made 
out, denotes the planned income by 
yellow for Social Security, green 
for present insurance and red for 
what is still required. On the 
opposite page of the final survey 
are given the agent’s recommenda- 
tions, the retirement set-up and an 
appropriate quotation. 

In recent months the life insur- 
ance program has frequently been 
tied in with War Bond buying, by 
combining a 20-payment policy 
with the purchase of enough War 
Bonds to pay the premiums during 
the second decade, so that, in effect, 
the policy will be paid up at the 
end of the first ten years. The 
essence of this presentation, using 
once again our hard-worked 35- 
year-old prospect, who in this case 
want to retire at age 60, may be 
as follows: 

“If you will save $43.75 a month 
for the next ten years you will 
have a guaranteed cash account at 
that time of $6,300. In addition, 
there will be substantial dividends 
set aside for your benefit each year 
over those twenty-five vears. These 
should amount to well over $800, 
and this total cash will provide you 
with a guaranteed life income of 
$42 a month. 


Additional Advantages 


“But that is not all. If you 
should not live to reach age 60 your 
family would receive $6,300 or its 
equivalent in income as a very min- 
imum. During the next critical 
ten years this death benefit would 
be considerably increased. This 
complete program of saving and 
provision for your family is made 
possible because $18.75 of your in- 
vestment each month would go into 
War Savings Bonds. while the bal- 
ance goes into a 20-payment En- 
dowment at age 60. At the end of 
ten years the Government will pay 
you $25 a month for ten years, 
which is exactly enough to finish 
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the premium payments. So you 
see your program is completed at 
the end of ten years.” 

For posible assistance in connec- 
tion with certain more complicated 
cases, the agency houses both an 
attorney and a tax consultant, who 
work on a fee basis. The agent 
makes his own arrangements; 
whether the fee is paid by the agent 
or the client depends upon the in- 
dividual case. The tax consultant 
is H. W. Ladd, who acts also for 
other companies and individuals. 
As he puts it, some of the difficult 
problems which face the estate 
specialist are: To offset depletion 
and death costs, counteract income 
taxes, arrange the most advanta- 
geous liquidation of liabilities, pro- 
vide through the will and other 
legal instruments the best way to 
accomplish the owner’s purposes, 
and prevent complications, confus- 
ion, delay and unreasonable costs 
in the ultimate estate settlement.” 


Within the Agency 


Let us turn back now to look 
more within the agency, to see 
what is done to stimulate and in- 
spire the agents generally, in addi- 
tion to helping in their detailed 
approach to business. There are 
of course company conventions, and 
every Monday morning comes the 
agency meeting, one of which this 
writer was glad to be able to attend. 
The old bromide that “nothing suc- 
ceeds like success” certainly shows 
itself in an agency meeting, for if 
the agency crowd is going forward, 
everybody feels it in the meeting 
and works still harder, while if the 
agency just hasn’t got it, nothing 
echoes worse than a hollow pep- 
talk. 

On that particular Monday morn- 
ing the go-ahead spirit was surely 
present, without being either forced 
or superficial. One could feel that 
it was a large .agency confident of 
its strength; letting off steam is 
different from whistling in the 
dark. Walter Barton presided, 
there were a few announcements 
and many awards for the week in 
connection with the current Victory 
Campaign, and an excellent speaker 
from the home office (for details 
see the column “Along City Streets” 
in The Spectator of May 7, 1942). 

Besides these meetings there is 
constant consultation on a free-and- 
easy yet efficiently business-like 
basis. And for periodic reading- 
matter there are the well edited 
company house organ, the Union 
Central Agency Bulletin. and the 
agency’s mimeographed Night Life, 


showing a suitable contrast in the 
sedateness of the first title and the 
pun-fun of the second. 

As to contests, the Charles B. 
Knight Agency is not the kind that 
has its agents out on the street 
begging, “Please buy a policy so 
that I can make my quota this week 
in the campaign to celebrate the 
fifty-third birthday of the com- 
pany’s fourth assistant vice-presi- 
dent. Please!” No, the Knight 
Agency has just one contest a year, 
in May, leading up to the Annual 
Jamboree, in the middle of June. 
It’s dignified, a lot of fun, and pro- 
duces business. 

This year’s contest was known 
as the All-out Victory Compaign 
of 1942. The agency force was 
halved into the Army Air Force 
and the Naval Air Force, with each 
of the two forces divided into four 
flights of fourteen agents each. 
Hits were scored according to a 
schedule which, except for rating 
a destroyer as more important than 
an aircraft carrier, gave every in- 
centive to good business; every 
completed application brought down 
one enemy fighter plane, and it 
went all the way up to a battleship 
being sunk by every paid case of 
$5,000 or more on an annual basis. 
Each hit brought the agent making 
it a 25-cent War Stamp, and there 
were other awards as well. 

As duly reported in the Agency 
Bulletin for June 15, 1942, this May 
campaign was one of the best in 
the ten years it has been held. In 
it 271 applications for $2,926,479 
were submitted, with the paid cases 
amounting to 249 for a total of $2,- 
552,264 of business. 


Public Relations 


So far as means of reaching the 
public are concerned, other than 
those already mentioned, the Union 
Central advertises in such maga- 
zines as Life and The Saturday 
Evening Post, but the agency does 
not. The company formerly tried 
broadcast publicity, but has not 
used the radio for several years. 
Its chief use of direct mail is the 
circularization already described. 
It has a wide range of literature, 
including reprints of its advertis- 
ing, which latter is aimed chiefly 
at prestige-building. 

When the business has once been 
got, there arises the constant ques- 
tion of keeping it. Of course it is 
recognized that conservation starts 
when the policy is first sold. The 
Union Central has found that poli- 
cies sold with a settlement option 
have a lower lapse rate than those 
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without, as the prospect of income 
is itself an inducement to maintain 
the policy and besides a contract 
so sold is likely to be better under- 
stood and so better appreciated 
than one with merely a lump sum 
settlement. About 58 per cent of 
the agency’s business is on a settle- 
ment-option basis, considered to be 
a high proportion. Also, the com- 
pany has noted that medium-sized 
policies—from $10,000 to $25,000— 
small policies, which are seldom 
sold thoroughly, or large ones, 
which may have been bought be- 
cause of some sudden increase of 
wealth that does not continue. 
The conservation work as such, 
for which James D. Banks is im- 
mediately responsible, is of course 
divided into preventive and cur- 
ative. On the preventive side, every 
effort is made to discover the lapse 
threat in advance, and to head off 
each request for surrender, election 
of paid-up or extended insurance, 
or reduction in amount. If the 
lapse is or would be voluntary, then 
the policyholder is shown as per- 
sonally as possible what the loss 
would mean to him and to the bene- 
ficiary if the policy were allowed to 
lapse; in particular, the irreplace- 
able privileges are stressed. To 


prevent involuntary 
through oversight—a reminder 
notice is sent out ten days before 
the end of the grace period; if more 
than one notice has to be sent, they 
are varied, to avoid monotony. 

As curative conservation—after 
the grace period is past, various 
methods of accommodation are pro- 
posed. The need may have to be 
rediscovered and the case resold. 
Where correspondence is used by 
the conservation department, the 
agent receives a copy of everything 
sent, so as to know just what is 
being done. It has been found that 
most lapsations are due to over- 
sight. 


Servicing the Business 

Besides the specific conservation 
work, there is the vaguer factor of 
service calls. Whenever posible the 
agent makes his own claim adjust- 
ment. News of the policyholder’s 
death may be gleaned from the 
newspapers or telephoned in by a 
member of the family. The agent 
calls on the beneficiary and then 
brings back to the agency the four 
necessary papers—claimant’s cer- 
tificate, physicians’ statement, 
undertaker’s certificate, and the 
agent’s report. These are sent on 


lapsation — 


to the home office in Cincinnati; on 
the average the check comes back 
in five days, but where there is spe- 
cial need, two days—by return air 
mail—are enough. The agent takes 
the check to the beneficiary, to 
whom he explains the optional 
settlements and renders any other 
suitable service. The more expe- 
rienced agents give a lot of time to 
service calls, trying to get new 
leads from old policyholders who 
will not be buying more insurance 
but may need readjustments. 

It has not been found necessary 
to have a research department in 
the Charles B. Knight Agency, 
which works very closely with the 
home office, where the sales promo- 
tion department does the research, 
particularly experimental work 
with letters. 

And what does it all come to, 
this agency survey? No trade 
trick, no mystic formula, no mir- 
acle-maker, is behind the success of 
the Charles B. Knight Agency. It 
may be, as Walter Barton says, 
“just hard work,” but work wisely 
directed and ably executed, all in 
a spirit of trust and comradeship. 
Perhaps next month’s study will 
produce the Big Magic. And per- 
haps not. 
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With The Editors 


A Timely Crusade 


HAT life insurance, as an in- 

stitution, is only too eager to 
do everything in its power to 
aid the nation’s war effort is 
obvious. No more patriotic group 
of men exists in the country 
that those charged with its ad- 
ministration and sale. At the 
same time, there are some things 
which the institution cannot 
rightly do—having in mind the 
character of its stewardship. It 
cannot waste _ policyholders’ 
funds for the mere purpose of 
a patriotic gesture. It cannot, 
for instance, spend money to do- 
nate and furnish club houses for 
service men, nor engage in simi- 
lar activities. 

However, searching for ways 
and means of being of more-than- 
ordinary assistance in the entire 
war effort, life insurance has se- 
lected a timely subject for cru- 
sading attention—that is the 
health of the nation. Through 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
the business is launching a coun- 
try-wide effort at health con- 
servation to relieve the situation 
which will soon exist whereby, 
at the end of this year, about 
one-third of America’s total 
medical forces (nurses and doc- 
tors) will be away at war. 


Widely Endorsed 


Plans for the “Keep Well Cru- 
sade” were worked out in collab- 
oration with Dr. Thomas Parran, 
surgeon general of the United 
States Public Health Service, 
and it has received the endorse- 
ment of such authorities as Paul 
V. McNutt, administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, and 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, of the 
American Medical Association. 

Obviously, physical fitness on 
the home front means more pro- 
duction of planes, tanks, ships 
and material, and also means a 
strengthening of national 
morale. To accomplish the pur- 
pose of the Institute’s crusade, 
newspaper advertising (with 22,- 
000,000 circulation), posters, and 
consistent word-of-mouth expla- 
nation by agents will all be em- 
ployed. Five simple health rules 
will be stressed: 1. Eat right; 
2. Get proper rest; 3. See your 
doctor once a year; 4. Keep 





clean; 5. Play a little each day. 

The service which life insur- 
ance can render the nation 
through this “Keep Well Cru- 
sade” is inestimable. The oppor- 
tunity for life insurance agents 
to develop good public relations, 
by furthering the campaign is 
one which no producer should 
neglect. It is a great institu- 
tional program, carefully con- 
ceived for the benefit of policy- 
holders and public and timely 
to the highest degree. 


Pure Protection 


_ is some danger to life 
insurance in the fact that, oc- 
casionally, too much stress is 
laid on the taxation status of the 
business. Prospects are liable to 
get the impression that it is a 
panacea for the alleviation of 
the tax burden to which they are 
subjected and which, in the face 
of war expenditures, must nec- 
essarily grow heavier. 

Life insurance is still better 
than other forms of investment 
which are under taxation, but 
the strength and value of life 
insurance must not, in the pub- 
lic mind, become too closely as- 
sociated with its tax status. If 
that condition existed then, if 
the institution’s tax status be- 
came unfavorable, the public re- 
action might easily be adverse. 

Now, more than ever, the pure 
protection feature of life insur- 
ance—essentially the basis of the 
service which the business ren- 
ders—should be publicized. True, 
through millions of dollars of 
investments, life insurance is 
aiding the war effort to a great 
extent; but even this phase can 
be unduly emphasized. First, 
last and always, the _ public 
should be made to see life in- 
surance for what it really is— 
a great beneficence emanating 
from private enterprise and di- 
rectly bulwarking the nation by 
guarding the individual and the 
family against the financial 
losses that would otherwise en- 
sue from an inevitable event. 

Furthermore, and the public 
should never be allowed to lose 
sight of this fact, life insurance 
is, on its own, the most stable 
propefty a man can own. 
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NEXT MONTH 


IGHT life companies started issuing In- 

come Replacement Insurance last year 
and three more joined the group in 1942. 
Experience thus far seems to indicate that it 
has its largest appeal among a preferred 
class of buyers such as doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, executives, etc. The average policy 
is high, the monthly income replacement 
averaging around sixty dollars. Actuary 
Emeritus F. M. Hope, of the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Calif., is 
enthusiastic about the new coverage and he 
has written a comprehensive and thoughtful 
article on the subject for the August issue 
of The Spectator. "Here is a job for the life 
insurance agent to be enthusiastic about," 
he writes. ‘The modern agent no longer 
sells ‘policies.’ He sells programs of finan- 
cial coverage carefully fitted to the needs 
of each man. The Income Replacement 
Policy is the backbone of the program. 


* * 


MAN who makes but thirty dollars a 

week with which to support a family of 
four, is probably interested in the protection 
rather than the savings feature of life in- 
surance. A one-thousand dollar clean-up 
fund at death, a college education for his 
children, ample provision for his widow over 
a period of twenty years—are these the re- 
quirements of the average head of the fam- 
ily in this income class? How do the com- 
panies evaluate the life insurance needs of 
the average man? Are they aware of the 
existence of a thirty billion dollar market? 
What formula might furnish the key to that 
huge market? These and other pertinent 
questions the editor will attempt to answer 
in the second part of his article At The 
Crossroads. 


{! has been pointed out that problems hav- 
ing to do with that great elemental tri- 
logy, Love, Finance ond Health, appear to 
exert a marked effect on the mortality rate 
from suicide. Love and health problems 
doubtless exist as an undiminished hazard to 
longevity, but America's financial outlook 


has markedly improved during the past year 
or and sure enough, the suicide survey, 
to be teatured in our August issue, shows a 


marked decline in deaths from this cause. 


* * * 


PROBING into the minds of women pros- 

pects our representative find that single 
women do not think much of life insurance, 
that married women are divided on the 
subject but that widows are firm believers 








Life Insurance in Action 


HE Spectator began as depression was forcing life insur- 

ance below all-time averages. Over-expansion in the 

Civil War had spawned many unwanted corporations. 
Uncertainty everywhere prevailed. The industry sought 
and found in The Spectator in 1868, a “high toned” insurance 
monthly journal which existed solely upon its strength 
of honesty, independence, dignity and usefulness. 

The Spectator now returns as a monthly to present forth- 
rightly, lucidly and with conviction, what it believes best 
for life insurance as the world changes. The public relations 
history of life insurance may be divided broadly into three 
eras. The first period extended from the Forties to the 
turn of the century. During this time concentration was on 
the inherent soundness of life insurance because of its scien- 
tific base. With the revised New York Code the second 
era began. This now nears its close. During this period 
stress was on sales technique. Today the standards of life 
insurance selling and the qualifications of salesmen are high, 
so a new era confronts the institution of life insurance. In 
this the public service of life insurance and its social and 
financial contribution to national progress is of prime con- 
sideration. Life insurance selling can no longer be just that. 
Life insurance salesmen must understand the complexities 
of their business, and the objectives it seeks for its members. 

The many ways life insurance serves America must be 
understood. The underlying factors which assure per- 
manency must be part of every man’s knowledge. 

The institution insurance must be known to the man on 
the street for its concern with the improvement in the health 
of the nation and the elimination of disease as the fire insur- 
ance is known for its fire prevention and fire protection 
work and as casualty insurance is recognized for its safety 
program. All phases of this topic the life insurance man 
must understand and be able to discuss. Life insurance must 
be fitted into a changing social order and perform for coming 
generations as efficiently and as well as it has for the present 
one and for the many that have passed. The Spectator pro- 
poses to give life insurance men the true picture of the mar- 
ket that lies before them and as well what the men and 
women are thinking about life insurance and the men who 
represent the companies. 

The Spectator believes that knowledge is power and that 
life insurance agents, in order to be a forceful influence, 
must know their business intimately and be prepared to 
meet any criticism or question. 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 


DDRESSING the graduating class at the U. S. 
Military Academy, recently, Chief of Stuff 
George C. Marshall—whose portrait appears 

on the front cover of this issue—said, in the course 
of his remarks: “No one could tell what the future 
might hold for us. But one thing was clear to me, we 
must be prepared to fight anywhere, and on short 
notice.” 

Thus speaking for the Nation, General Marshall 
expressed his own private creed and in that creed 
he has prepared for his own financial future through 
life insurance. His endorsement of such service to 
his fellow Americans appears in the panel above. 

General Marshall was born in Uniontown, Pa., on 
Dec. 31, 1880. He was graduated from the Virginia 
Military Institute in 1901 and in 1902 accepted a 
commission as a second lieutenant of Infantry in the 
Regular Army. He was promoted to first lieutenant 
on March 7, 1907; to captain on July 1, 1916; to major 
on Aug. 5, 1917; to lieutenant colonel on Jan. 8, 1918; 
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HE American life insur- 

ance policy is a great 
stabilizing influence in the 
economic and social life of 
our nation. As a factor in 
maintaining confidence dur- 
ing a period when the secur- 
ity of our institutions is in- 
creasingly dependent on the 
good faith and the individ- 
ual efforts of our citizens, 
life insurance is an outstand- 
ing contribution to human 
welfare. 


GENERAL 

GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff, 

United States Army 
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and to colonel (temporary) on Aug. 27, 1918. He 
reverted to his ,ermanent rank of captain on June 30, 
1920; and was promoted to major, Regular Army, on 
July 1, 1920; to lieutenant colonel on Aug. 21, 1923; 
to colonel on Sept. 1, 1933; to brigadier general on 
Oct. 1, 1936; and to major general on Sept. 1, 1939, 
on which date he also became chief of staff of the 
Army with the rank of general. 

Following a brilliant career as a junior officer in 
the Philippines during his younger years, General 
Marshall rendered equally distinguished service to 
his Nation in France during the first World War. He 
was in action from the outset abroad, serving first 
as assistant chief of staff with the Ist Division and 
subsequently as chief of staff of the VIII Army Corps. 
He holds decorations too numerous to mention. 

His emminence in our country's affairs well war- 
rants his advice in peace time being accorded the 
same thoughtful consideration that it is in war. He 
is a man to follow! 








